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THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Our London correspondent writes us as follows: 

Although the feeling of insecurity, amounting al- 
most to a panic, which immediately followed the pub- 
lication of the Russian war note, has in a great 
measure subsided in England, the wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction at the state of the army has in no wise 
diminished. All parties agree in deprecating the re- 
cent impolitic reductions—reductions for the most part 
made in places and departments which cannot readily be 
augmented. In the arsenals and dockyards, for instance, 
hundreds of skilled hands were discharged; and these, 
finding their peculiar skill and knowledge unavailable 
for other work, as a rule emigrated; and now that the 
Government would willingly re-employ them on even 
advanced terms, they are no longer to be found. The 
work from which these men have been turned away be- 
ing as it were a specialty needing a long apprenticeship, 
it is almost impossible to find others to fill the vacancies. 
So short-handed are the principal government work- 
shops, and so great is the amount of work to be done, 
that it is found no amount of overtime keeps pace with 
the present necessities, and it has been gravely proposed 
to send agents authorized to make tempting offers to the 
“ departed ones” in Canada and the United States. 

It was always known that Mr. Cardwell would early in 
the ensuing session bring in a bill for a partial reorgani- 
zation of the army; but the events abroad, the amazing 
collapse of the French army on which many of the Eng- 
lish military departments are modelled, and the com- 
plete success of every part of the Prussian organization, 
make it probable that the reforms will be much more 
radical than they would otherwise have been. And it 
really is amazing to all persons at all intimate with the 
English army, and not actually within the charmed cir- 
cle of its vicious system, that the nation should have con- 
sented year after year to pay the enormous sum it was 
mulcted infor so useless and faulty an organization. 
Myself an Englishman, and not long since an officer in 
that army, I am not likely to speak of it in that preju- 
diced way civilians sometimes adopt. In fact, a few fig- 
ures and statements taken from official sources, or from 
speeches made on public occasions, will best show how 
necessary are the proposed reforms. 

Putting aside such States as Portugal, Greece, or 
Denmark, England has the smallest army and yet the 
most expensive in Europe. Belgium and Switzerland 
have both shown that in fourteen days they can each 
have 100,000 men under arms, with the necessary pro- 
portion of artillery, and medical and commissariat depart- 
ments; and in another fortnight, that is, one month 
altogether, each could have 200,000 men in the field. 
Now the utmost England could under the present sys- 
tem, and at this critical time, gather together, and this 
with great difficulty, would be 70,000, only 40,000 of 
which could be spared from her own shores. And it is 
doubtful whether there could be found for even that 
small force a proper supply of ammunition, ambulance, 
and commissariat wagons, while of field artillery there 
would only be enough for just one-half that number. 
Of guns there are plenty, but both horses and artillery- 
men would be wanting. Yet the whole cost of main- 
tenance of the Swiss army is below that of one British 
regiment of infantry on a war footing ; and the estimate 
for the Belgian army is just one-seventeenth of the 
amount required for the English. 

For the year 1868~69 the sum of £15,455,000 was voted 
for the army ; in the next year, 1869-70, it was brought 
down to £14,111,000; and for the present financial year, 
1870~'71, the amount was reduced to £12,975,000. But 
at the end of the last session of Parliament, a short while 
before the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war, an 
additional two millions sterling was voted, thus bringing 
the original estimate up to nearly £15,000,000. The 
average estimate for the yearly expenditure of the 
French army is fourteen and a half million pounds ster- 


Neither must it be supposed that the extraordinary 
sums spent by England on her army with so puny a re- 
sult is to be accounted for by the large and expensive 
army kept up iu India, for the Indian government pays 
for all British troops while serving in that country. 
There are doubtless circumstances which will always 
cause the English army to swallow up larger‘sums ‘pro- 
portionately to other powers; but the first and principal 
cause of this enormous expense is gross mismanage- 
ment and the keeping up of systems long since declared 
rotten. 

The purchase system, for instance, is the source of 
constant extravagance, and swallows up more money 
than would go far toward keeping in excellent order a 
small corps of 35,000. It is popularly believed that, as 
the officers pay out of their own pockets for their first 
commissions, and afterwards—if they have the means— 
for each successive grade, the government is not put 
to any expense by the working of this system. But vast 
sums are yearly paid by government partly to compen- 
sate officers for their losses by purchase, partly to facili- 
tate the transactions connected with purchase, and part- 
ly to enable officers to be promoted who cannot afford to 
purchase. To meet these objects, the half-pay list has 
been diverted from its proper function of providing for 
officers invalided or out of employment for temporary 
causes, ‘and ‘swollen to £400,000 fyearly. There 
is besides a sum of £85,000 a year paid to generals be- 
sides their regular pay, and nearly £170,000 a year to the 
holders of honorary sinecures inthe shape of colonelcies 
of regiments. The full colonel of an English regiment 
is always some favorite general with interest at the 
Horse Guards, who obtains this honorary title to enable 
him te draw about £1,400 a year for doing literally 
nothing. His name is at the head of the regiment in the 
army list, but he never signs a paper or passes an order 
connected with his regiment; in some cases he lives and 
dies without once having seen it. Of two generals of equal 
service and merit, but of unequal social position or in- 
terest, the one will geta sinecure worth £1,800 or £2,000 
per annum, while the other will have to content himself 
with his 6ne pound a day. Then the £32,000a year for 
distinguished services and the £160,000 a year for wid- 
ows’ pensions are to a great extent given to compensate 
officers who have not been lucky enough to get honorary 
colonelcies, and the families of deceased officers, for the 
sums which have been sunk and lost in buying commis- 
sions. The abolition of purchase would put an end 
to mulcting officers of the means of providing for their 
families. A widow could live more comfortably on the 
£5,000 or £8,000 which her husband has sunk in a com- 
mission, and whick disappears forever at his death, than 
she can on a pension of £50 or £85 a year. 

But the greatest abuse connected with the purchase 
system isthe yearly payment of £40,000 made to the 
army agents. These are men appointed by the govern- 
ment, through whom officers receive ‘their pay, and in 
whose hands they lodge the money they intend for the 
purchase of their next step. As this step may not come 
for a year, but will, unless the money is ready on the 
very day it is necessary, pass to the next man who has 
lodged the proper amount, the purchase money must 
in consequence lie in the agents’ hands, and these} gentry 
have the advantage of the interest. These are their sole 
duties, to receive and pass on the pay of the officers be- 
longing to the regiments to which they are appointed 
agents, and to hold the money payable by each officer to 
his pretlecessor when appointed to a higher grade. It is 
true that some of the less scrupulous of these army 
agents with disinterested kindness lend money to young 
officers, at a rate varying from 60 to 100-per cent.; but 
this does not form a part of their legitimate duties, for 
the performance of which they annually divide among 
themselves the sum of £40,000, allowed by government 
as a quid pro quo for their services. Scarcely a year 
passes without some member of Parliament bringing 
forward a motion for the suppression of all army agents; 
but the ring is so strong and possesses such interest that 
the bill is invariably shelved, and is disregarded and for- 
gotten until next year, when the same thing happens 


ling, that is, very much about the amount usually voted | again. 


for the British army ; but im little less than three weeks 
at the commencement of the present campaign, France 
had a quarter of a million men under arms; and Prus- 
sia, whose yearly expenditure for her army is below 
one-half of that allowed for the British or French army, 
had half a million men in the field in exactly eighteen 
days; whereas, as ‘I have said, 70,000 is the greatest 
number England could get together in that time. 





Since the advent of the present ministry reduction has 
been the order of the day. It certainly was needed, it is 
needed now ; but itis a universal remark how curiously 
and uniformly this system of reduction has begun at the 
lower end, and dealt with the bottom strata of workers 
only. Wretched, overworked clerks, badly ‘paid ‘under- 
officers, unitifluential, unknown scribes, bookkeepers, and, 





accountants—these are the men on whom reductions are 





practised, but ‘no higher. Look at, thé “Gtards,” the 
Queen’s household troops, and compare their pay with 
that of the line, and the work they do with the work 
marked out for men of similar rank in other and less for- 
tunate branches of the service. For instance, an officer 
of Guards receives four shillings a day more than an offi- 
cer commatiding a company of the line. The Guards 
have special allowances of large amount. They are al- 
lowed to manage their own recruiting and hospital ex- 
penses out of a lump sum paid by the State. The offi- 
cers of the Guards on guard, whether at the palaces or 
Dublin, receive a sum of £5,000 a year from the nation to 
improve their table. They are certain to bo sent where 
there is hard fighting, which, indeed, is one ot their spe- 
cial advantages, but they are never s¢nt to deally climates 
or slow quarters. “London, Windsor, and Publin, with an 
occasional trip to Canada, give them ‘th: con-tant advan- 
tage of keeping within the circle wher: good.things are 
going. In town they do not live in |.:rracks with their 
men, but are scattered about in lodyin,'’s, or in their own 
or their fathers’ houses. Officers in command of a com- 
pany are constantly absent from their duties eight 
months out of the twelve. These are not the men on 
whom reductions have been practised or increased duties 
imposed. 

Another source of over-expenditure in the English 
army is that the regiments are greatly overofficered. In 
the Prussian army there is one officer to forty-nine men, 

in the Austrian one to forty, in the Frénch one to thirty- 
three ; but in the English there is one officer to every 
twenty men. Among the upper classes and the ‘higher 
portion of the middle classes the army is lobked upon as 
a safe refuge for idle lads, whose mental capacity is not 
of sufficiently high standard to warrant their admission 
into the other more scientific professions. Instead of 
rigid and in many cases competitive examinations; as ‘in 
Prussia, all youths of a certain standard are in some way 
provided for; and the standard is intéllectually low. 
The result is that the army is not only officered by insuf- 
ficiently educated men, but has nearly twice too many 
of them. They are paid for by the country, and the 
army estimates yearly swallow up immense sums to pay 
officers greatly in excess of the army’s needs, and also 
large sums as pensions in different shapes, such as Tialf- 
pay, pensions to widows and children, etc., for men whose 
services were not needed. Then the principle in force 
at headquarters seems to be that he that hath much 
shall have more, and he that hath little must be 

contented with that little and have no more. If a man 

through bad luck, inability to purchase, or other causes, 
serves twenty-one years in a low rank, when he retiresithe 
pittance allowed him as pension is insufficient to keep 
him in pepper and salt to his meat; but a luckier one, 
whose money has advanced him rapidly through succes- 

sive grades and who retires with half the sorvice of his 
unlucky comrade, will have a pension and increasing al- 
lowances in proportion to his luck, and not in proportion 
to his years of service or his work. All these things 
need reforming. The country pays almost two-thirds too 
much for the army it has, and the army is just one-third 
of what it should amount to. There must be 4 juster 
system. Reductions in money can be safely made, but not 
in the quarters where they have hitherto been attempted ; 
and the numbers must be increased, but not in the gen- 
erals and high officers, or not in the list of officers at all, 
but in the rank and file. When a just proportion shall 
have been struck, it will be found that a lesser amount 
will properly and liberally pay s much larger army. 
That the opposition to these changes will be violent and 
well-susteined is cértain; but the present campaign and 
recent disclosures have awakened the country, and the 
reforms will be carried without doubt. G. B. 








ComMODORE Steedman, commandant of the Boston 
Navy-yard, has notified the chairman of the French Aid 
Committee that the steamship Worcester would be in 
readiness to receive targo on Wednesday, the 15th inst. 
On Saturday everiimg Oorhmodore Steedman ‘received 
orders from the Secretary of the Navy to fit out and pre- 
pare with all possible despatch the U. 8. steamship 
Worcester (15) for the:purpose of carrying the supplies 
from this country to the sufferers in France. The Wor- 
cester has a capacity df 2;200 tons, and will stow away 
nearly 10,000 barrels. After receiving her freight she 
will proceed from Bostén direst to Havre, where she 
will discharge her cdtgo,'and then return to Boston. 
The store-ship Supply is placed at the disposal of the New 





York committees. 
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Jer Henry A Carlin, William P- Sherwood | Ward, Second Lieut reservati 
Hotess Ebstei illiam George 8 mants. striction 
Keliyr vemos ae Cute Cornelius — 
, James Henry Ht 3s Reilly, Thomes F pl 
Joshua 8, Ross, —— B Cam jamin ‘ 
x J Seite Os illiam oe 
Oskaloosa J 
Davies, Fieldi M 
Macl L 
Ledley, Oecar D War D 
General 
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~ F’TRY. TWENTY-FOURTH INF'TRY. 
TWENTY-THIRD IN , 


efferson C Doubleday, Abner 
— yee Colonel. Lieutenant-Colonel. 
/Crook, George Shafter, William R 
Major. ; Major. 
Dallas, Alexander J Merriam, Henry C 
F Captains. in, 
/ inger, Ji oba J Schultz, John N 
<3 rge K Captains. 
vPendoll, George M Sheridan, Andrew 
’ Henton, James Perry, Frank by | 
Smyth, Jo Corbin, Henry 
askell, Joseph T ———— Charles N W 
Thompson, James Hood, Charles 
Smith, Thomas M K Clous, John W 
‘Wheaton, Charles Gilmore, John C 
Nickerson, Azor Conyngham, John B 
First Lieutenants. Crandal, erick M 


ook, Otis W (adjutant) 
ae. Richard 1 (R. Q. M.) 
Hammond, Lafayette 
Goodale, Greenleaf A 
8tille, Louis Rg. 


First Lieutenants. 
Armstrong, Samuel E 
ames N 
Nixon, John B 


Manning, William C Donovan, Edward (adjutant) 
Bird, Charles Neely, Robert 
Trout, John F Merritt, Thomas E 
Taylor, George McM Thompson, J Milton 
Rice, William F Albee, George E 
O'Connor, Stephen Murkley, A Cc 

Second Lieutenants Henshaw, Edward C 
Hay, Charles Dodt, Helenus — 
Fisher, Thomas M Second Lieutenants. 
Dodge, Frederick L Custer, Bethel M 
Thobura, Stephen B Saxton, Mirand W 


Gardner, William F 
1 eggett, Henry F 
Johuson, Henry C Reed, Thomas B 
Brodrick, Patrick T Bullis, John I. 


TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY. 


McDermott, nse B 
Clarke, William 


Colonel. Paulus, Jacob 
*Andrews, George L Hart, Daniel 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Bogle, Archibald 
¥ *Rootes, L2vi 0 Courtney, Michael L 
Major. Geddes, Andrew 
Bliss, Zenas R Gray, C: N (adjutant) 
plain. Kendall, Frederick A 
Barr, D Eglington Quimby, H Baxter (R. Q. M.) 
Captains. Pratt, James, jr 


Vanvalzah David D 


Stivers, Edwin J 
French, John W 


Sanborn, Washington I 


Bentzoni, Charles Second Lieutenants. 
Schooley, David Wilson, David B 
Coxe, Frank Allsworth, Edward 


Sweet, Owen J 

Tear, Wallace 
Simpson, James F 
Thompson, Samuel K 
Ritzius, Henry P 
Kelliher, Patrick 


Lawson, Gaines 
Patterson, James H 
Williams, John 
Pettee, Lemuel 
Tomkins, James S 
First Lieutenanis. 

Robe, Charles F 

* Not yet confirmed by the Senate. 
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Wark DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, February 7, 1871. 
General Orders No. 8. 


THE following act and resolutions of Congress are 
published for the information and government of all 
concerned : 


I, An Act donating Chattahoochee Arsenal to the State of Flori- 
da, for educational purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Americain Congress assembled, That the public 
prcouty. with the grounds, buildings, and appurtenances thereto 
elonging, situated in Gadsden county, in the State of Florida, and 
known as the “Chattahoochee Arsenal,” and at present occu- 
= by said State as a penitentiary, be, and the same are [is] here- 

y, granted and donated to the State of Florida, for educational 
P 


urposes, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized and directed to transfer said property to the 
board of internal improvement of the State of Florida. to be held 
by them, in trust, for the use, benefit, and execution of the pur- 
pose of this grant, or for such other public purposes as said board 
may deem proper. Approved, December 15, 1870. 


II. [ResoLution.] Joint resolution granting condemned ordnance 
tothe Seventh regiment Monument Association of Ohio. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of Waris hereby authorized to deliver to the Seventh regiment 
Monument Association, of Ohio, four pieces of condemned iron 
rannon, to be used in ornamenting the grounds around a monu- 
ment now being erected at Cleveland, Ohio, in memory of the offi- 
cers and = of the Seventh regiment of Ohio volunteer in- 
gn olost their lives in the late war. Approved, January 

’ ae 


II. [Private Resotution—No. 3.] Joint resolution providing 
for the payment of James T. Elliott, late a private of the 
Eleventh Michigan infantry, for services as extra duty clerk. 
__Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Quarter- 
master-General be, and hereby is, directed to audit and allow the 
claim of James T. Elliot, late a private in the Eleventh Michigan 
infantry, for pay as extra duty clerk, from March 3, 1863, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1863, at forty cents per days. Approved, January 24, 1871. 


IV. [Reso.vtion.] A resolution providing for the repair of the 
inclosure of the cemetery at Harper’s Ferry, West irginia. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That, out of the proceeds 
of the sale recently made by the Secretary of War, of the public 
property at Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, the sum of fifteen 
hundre dollars, or so much thereof as shall be necessary, is here- 
by appropriated to repair the inclosure of the cemetry at said Har- 
per’s Ferry, to be expended for that purpose under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. Approved, January 25, 1871. 


V. [Resoivution.] A resolution for the benefit of the Industrial 
Home for destitute children in the District of Columbia. 

_ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America,in Congress assembled, That the Quartermaster- 
General be, and is hereby, authorized to deliver to the managers of 
the Industrial Home for destitute children of the District of Co- 
lumbia, twenty-five iron bedsteads, and not to exceed twelve 
wooden henches, now in store at Judiciary square, for the benefit 
a inmates of said Home - Approved, January 25, 


VI. [RESoLUTION.}] A resolution granting the right of way to the 
ensacola and Barrancas Railroad Company, through the na- 
val and military reservations near Pensacola, Florida. 

: Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
— of America, in Congress assembled, That the right of way is 
ereby granted to the Pensacola and Barrancas Railroad Com any 
to construct their road upon and through the naval and military 
reservations near Pensacola, Florida, under such regulations, re- 
strictions, and conditions as the Secretary of the Navy and the 

Secretary of War may prescribe. Approved, January 30, 1871, 

By order of the Secretary of War. 


E. D. TOWNSEND, Adjutant-General. 
War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, February 8, 1871. ; 
General Orders No. 9. 


I. THE following changes in the clothing allowance 








of enlisted men of the Army are hereby made, to go into 
effect whenever an appropriation for clothing the Army 
is available: 

Two woollen blankets will be issued in the first and 
one in the third year of enlistment. 

At posts north of the forty-second degree north lati- 
tude there will be issued, when the necessity of such is- 
sue is certified by the department commander, an over- 
coat lined with blanket, according to the established al- 
lowance; one pair of buffalo overshoes in the first and 
third years; and two pairs of good woollen mittens in 
each year. These articles when issued, will be charged 
to the soldiers at cost price. 

II. Cavalry great coats, at the established price, may 
hereafter be issued to foot troops when desired by them. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TownsEND, Adjutant-General. 





Wark DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 
OFFICE, WASHINGTON, Feb. 9, 1871. } 


General Orders No. 10. 


THE provision in General Orders No. 28, March 12, 
1870, from this office, authorizing quartermasters to offer 
for the recovery of stolen animals a reward of $25 each, 
and for the apprehension, conviction, and punishment of 
the thief a reward of $200 for each animal, is hereby 
revoked, and the following substituted therefor: 

Quartermasters are authorized to offer for the recovery 
of stolen animals, and the apprehension, conviction, and 
due punishment of the thief a reward not to exceed $25 
for each animal. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Adjutant-General. 








ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 
Tesued from the Adjutant-General’s Offiee for the week ending 
February 11, 1871. 
Tuesday, February 7. 

CAPTAIN De Witt C. Poole, Twenty-second Infautry, 
having, been relieved from attendance before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 
will rejoin his proper station without delay. 

Thursday, February 9. 

By direction of the President, so much of Special 
Orders No. 385, paragraph 30, December 31, 1870, from 
this office, as honorably discharges, at his own request, 
Surgeon Jos2ph H. Bill, is hereby revoked, the order hav- 
ing been issued on a misunderstanding. 

Friday, February 10. 

Leave of absence for four months, with permission to 
go beyond sea, is hereby granted Second Lieutenant A. 
D. B. Smead, Third Cavalry. 

Leave of absence for six months, on surgeon’s certifi- 
cate of disability, is hereby granted Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles R. Woods, Fifth Infantry.. 





ARMY PERSONAL. 


LEAVE of absence for ten days was granted First Lieu- 
tenant E. D. Wheeler, First Artillery, February 11. 


THE seven days’ leave of absence granted Assistant 
Surgeon J. E. Semple, U. S. Army, was extended Febru- 
ary 8 ten days. 

First Lieutenant W. C. Beach, Eleventh Infantry, 
left Concho January 26 for New York, detailed on re- 
cruiting servicc. 


THE leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant 
Charles R. Barnett, Fifth Artillery, was extended seven 
days February 13. 


Frrst Lieutenant Henry Sweeny, having been assigned 
to the Fourth Cavalry, has been ordered to join his com- 
peny, D, at Fort Griffin, Texas. 

MaJsor Charles H. Morgan, Fourth Artillery, will, in 
addition to the posts of Raleigh and Lumberton, have 
command of Fort Johnston, N. C. 

LEAVE of absence for twenty days, with permission to 
apply at headquarters Military Division of the Missouri 
for an extension of thirty days, was granted Captain S. 
M. Robbins, Seventh Cavalry, February 7. 

CaAptraIn Frank M. Coxe, Twenty-fifth Infantry, has 
been assigned to duty on recruiting service for the ensu- 
ing two years at Nashville, Tenn., under th» provisions 








| of General Orders No. 125 of 1870 from headquarters of 


the Army. 


CapTaINn F. E. Taylor, First Artillery, was relieved 
February 14 from duty as judge-advocate of the General 
Court-martial convened at Fort Columbus, N. Y. H., and 
First Lieutenant D. D. Wheeler, First Artillery, appoint- 
ed judge-advocate. 


Srconp Lieutenant G. S. L. Ward, Twenty-second In- 
fantry, having been relieved from duty as acting chief 
signal officer and acting assistant quartermaster at the 
headquarters Department of Dakota, was ordered Feb- 
ruary 8 to proceed via Chicago, IIl., to join his company. 

GENERAL Wh. B. Hazen, the hero of Fort McAllister, 
and one of the most trusted officers of the Kegular 
Army, is, on the 15th inst., to make the greatest con- 
quest of his lucky career, in the person of the youngest 
daughter of Washington McLean, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
the Warwick of the Western Democracy. 

SurGEon E. H. Abadie, medical director of the De- 
partment of the Lakes, will relieve Acting Assistant 
Surgeon D. O. Farrand in the performance of the duties 
of attending surgeon at Detroit, Mich. Upon being -e- 
lieved, Acting Assistant Surgeon Farrand will report to 
the Medical Director for the annulment of his contract, 

AT a stated meeting of the Commandery of the State 
of New York, Military Order of the Loyal Legion, held 
February 1, 1871, resolutions were adopted relative to 
the decease of Companion Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles O. Belden, late major Sixty-seventh New York 
Volunteers, who died at Litchfield, Connecticut, Nevem- 
ber 22, 1870, © 





In complying wah his orders from the headquarters 


Department of Dakota Major W. H. Lewis, Seventh In- 
fantry, will make careful inspections of the + ceme- 
teries at each of the posts visited by him, with the view 


of ascertaining and reporting the extent to which. the 
provisions of General Orders No. 45, series of 1868, Head- 
quarters of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, have 
been executed. 


Frrst Lieutenant William Atwood, Twenty-first In- 
fantry, aide-de-camp, was ordered February 11 to pro- 
ceed to Pomeroy, Meigs county, Ohio, New Castle, Law- 
rence county, Pennsylvania, and Canton, Stark county, 
Ohio, in the order named, on public business, under spe- 
cial instructions from the headquarters Department of the 
Lakes. On completion of the business intrusted to him 
Lieutenant Atwood will return to his station, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

First Lieutenant L. M. O’Brien, Seventeenth Infantry, 
having reported at the headquarters Department of Da- 
kota, in compliance with Special Orders, headquarters of 
the Army, was ordered February 1 to proceed to Fort 
Snelling, Minn., and report to the commanding officer for 
assignment to temporary duty thereat, awaiting an op- 
portunity to join his proper command on the opening of 
navigation the ensuing spring. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. H., February 15, 1871. Detail for 
the court: Captain L. L. Langdon, First Artillery; Ca 
tain R. T. Frank, First Artillery; First Lieutenant J. 
P. Sanger, First Artillery ; First Lieutenant J. H. Coun- 
selman, First Artillery; First Lieutenant R. G. Shaw, 
First Artillery; First Lieutenant T. H. B. Counselman, 
First Artillery; Second Lieutenant J. E. Bell, First Ar- 
tillery. Oaptain W. L. Haskin, First Artillery, judge- 
advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort McHenry, Md., February 16. Detail for the court: 
Captain M. P. Miller, Fourth Artillery; Captain G. B. 
Rodney, Fourth Artillery; First Lieutenant Edward 
Field, Fourth Artillery; First Lieutenant J. B. Hazel- 
ton, Fourth Artillery ; First Lieutenant G. W. Sheldon, 
Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant W. R. Quinan, 
Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant E. 8. Chapin. 
Fourth Artillery. First Lieutenant J. W. Roder, Fourth 
Artillery, judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Columbus, N. Y. H., February 15. Detail for the 
court: Lieutenant-Colonel T. HL Neil, Sixth Cavalry; 
Assistant Surgeon G. M. Sternberg, U. 8S. Army; Oap- 
tain James W. Powell, Sixth Infantry; First Lieuten- 
ant G. L. Luhn, Fourth Infantry; First Lieutenant E. 
A. Belger, Third Infantry ; First Lieutenant James Re- 
gan, Ninth Infantry ; Second Lieutenant H. W. Hub- 
bell, Jr., First Artillery. Oaptain F. E. Taylor, Firet 
Artillery, judge-advocate. 


CaprTaIn R. Chandler, Seventh Infantry, having been 
relieved from duty as acting assistant adjutant-general ; 
Captain Henry Clayton, Seventeenth Infantry, as acting 
assistant inspector-general, and acting ordnance officer ; 
and Major L. ©. Bootes, Twentieth Infantry, from tem- 
porary duty, all at headquarters Department of Dakota, 
were ordered February 4 to pro to Fort Snelling, 
Minn., and report to the commanding officer for assign- 
ment to temporary duty thereat, while awaiting an op- 
portunity to join their proper stations, 


A GENERAL Oourt-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on February 6. Detail for 
the court: Captain Wm. Thompson, Seventh Cavalry ; 
Captain George W. Yates, Seventh Cavalry; Captain 
Thomas B. Weir, Seventh Cavalry; First Lieutenant 
Edward 8. Godfrey, Seventh Cavalry; Second Lieuten- 
ant John Aspinwall, Seventh Cavalry; Second Lieuten- 
ant Benjamin H. Hodgson, Seventh Cavalry ; Second 
Lieutenant Winfield 8. Edgerly, Seventh Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Charles W. Larned, Seventh Cavalry, 
judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at Fort 
Buford, D. T., March 13, for the trial of First Lieuten- 
ant Censtant Williams, Seventh Infantry, and such other 
prisoners as may be properly brought before it. Detail 
for the court: Lasutenat>Chdiads OC. O. Gilbert, Seventh 
Infantry; Oaptain C.C. Rawn, Seventh Infantry; Cap- 
tain Richard Comba, Seventh Infantry; Captain A. P. 
Blunt,”assistant quartermaster U. 8. Army; First Lieu- 
tenant William Logan, Seventh Infantry; Assistant Sur- 
geon Washington Matthews, U. 8S. Army; Second Lien- 
tenant W. H. Nelson, Seventh Infantry; Second Lieu- 
tenant R. W. Cummins, Seventh Infantry. Second 
Lieutenant W. L. English, Seventh Infantry, judge-ad- 
vocate. 


In General Orders No. 2, headquarters Fifth Cavalry, 
Fort McPherson, Nebraska, January 16, 1871, Colonel 
W. H. Emory, commanding, says: “The colonel com- 
manding regrets to announce to his regiment the sudden 
death at Fort McPherson, Nebraska, on the morning of 
the 11th of January, 1871, of Captain Gustavus Urban, 
Fifth Cavalry, brevet major U.S. Army. Captain Ur- 
ban joined the regiment in 1855, was appointed first lieu- 
tenant July 17, 1862, promoted captain July 28, 1866, 
and brevet major in the Army July 28, 1864. He served 
during the whole of the last war, mostly atthe front; 


was wounded at the battle of Beverly Ford, Va., June 9, 
1863, and again at Deep Bottom, Va, July 28, 1864, 


while commandiug a squadron. Captain Urban was 
temperate in his habits, gentle in his manners, careful of 
those placed under him, obedient and courteous to those 
above him, conscientious and honorable in all his trans- 
actions and relations in life, prompt to move, and con- 
spicuously brave in battle; he was, until brought down 
by wounds, a fine specimen of a cavalry officer. The 
regiment shares with its colonel sincere regret at his 
loss,” 








CHANGES OF STATIONS. 
No changes of stations are reported for the week ending Febru: 
ary 14. 
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THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Jounnat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels, 


VARIOUS. NAVAL MATTERS. 

THE U.S. ste: mer Tallapoosa was to leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 16 for Ne? folk direct. 

THE U. 8. #‘o>p-of-war Jamestown, sixteen guns, Com- 
mander W. T. ‘l'raxtun, arrived at Callao January 17, 
from Honotulu, via Tahiti, forty-three days from the 
latter place, reports having had excellent weather,but was 
obliged to go ae far south as 42 deg., where it was quite 
cold. All well. Commander B: Gherardi, who had 
waiting at Callio several months, relieved Commander. 
Truxtun immediately, and the latter was to come north 
in the next steamer.- Surgeon J. E. Gillespie has been 
detached from the storeship Onward, and will go ‘north 
to-day on sick leave. 

A Manine General Court-martia! was ordered to con- 
vene at the Marine Barracks, Mare Islund, California, 
February 1, 1871, for the trial of First Lieutenant Wm. 
B. Murray, U.S. Marine Corps, and of such other 
as may be legally brought before it. Detail for the 
court; Licutenant-Colouel James H. Jones, U.S. Marine 
Corps; C-susiwnader Thomas 8. Phelps, U. 8S. Navy ; Com- 
mando: .. ti, Franklin, U. 8, Navy; Lieutenant-Com- 
mande: ! rancis A. Cook, U. S. Navy; First Lieutenant 
Alber! 14, Young, U. S. Marine Corps. Captain John H. 
High ee, U. 8. as Corps, judge-advocate. 

Tue U.S, steamer Resaca lett Callao January 10 for 
Panama, under steam, to assist the surveying expedition 
in their explorations for a canal route across the Isth- 
mus. Commander Thomas H. Eastman, who was re- 
cently relieved frem the command of.the gunboat Nyack, 
Was sent as a passenger under charges for trial by court- 
martial upon his arrival in the United States. The 
ftesaca arrived at Panama on the morning of , January 
20, where she was at last accounts awaiting orders. The 
WVipsie arrived at Aspinwall on the 26th ultimo, in seven 
days from Key West, and, after taking in coal and sup- 
plies, proceeded to join the Guard at the Atrato. Cap- 
tain Selfridge, having crossed _the Isthmus, is now on the 
Pacific side of the Darien region, exploring and suryey- 
ing the coasts, harbors, and rivers, with the view of dis- 
covering the most suitable terminus for hir uewly-dis- 
covered route. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a fuller aczourt of the 
boat race which recently took place off Havre, and was 
reported by telegraph. He says: “ A very oxciting boat 
race took place at Havre, France, Junuary 26, between. 
the first cutter of the U. S. steamer Shenandoah and the 
cutterof the British gunboat Helicon. It seems that 
they have a boat on the Helicon which has pulled against 
all the boats of the English Channel fleet, and has al- 
ways beaten; she is the acknowledged champion of that 
fleet. The Englishmen went to work and practised with 
their boat two weeks, and then challenged the Shenan- 
doah to row them. The challenge was promptly accept- 
ed, the race to come off in one week, and our tars went 
into practice. The day of the race was a stormy one, 
Lut the excitement was so great that each ship was full. 
of ladies and gentlemen from on shore to witness the 
event. The British consul was'on board the Helicon, 
and the American on one of the boats of the Shenandoah. 
The executive officer of the Swedish sloop-of-war Gefla 
was the umpire, and the course was four times the 
length of the Basin de l’Euré, around buoys placed for that 
purpose. At the signal ofa pistol-shot from the umpire, 
the oars bent like wisps, and both boats started as if 
they had been shot out of a gun, the American cutter 
with the short, quick stroke which has recently been so 
successful, and the English boat with a long, steady 
stroke. From the very start it was evident that the race 
would be a sharp one. As the boats went up the basin, 
loud cheers from the two ships and from the merchant- 
men of their respective nations went up loud and full. 
Down the basin they came, the Americans a little ahead, 
which ‘advantage, however, they lost in turning, and 
again they went. up neck and neck. The excite- 
ment at this time was intense ; each ship’s crew covered 
the r of their ships and cheered their boats till 
they were hoarse ; the ladies waved their handkerchiefs 
wildly; the people in the. boats caught up the shout and 
carried it along till it returned from the crews of two 
American mershantmen at the upper end of the basin, 
like the roll of thunder ; and as they turned the upper 
buoy together and came down,on. the home stretch to- 
gether, each party trembled for the result; The Ameri- 
cans put all their strength to their oars, till their boat 
fairly jumped from the water; yet the English were 
coming down at a fearful rate, } they came down for 
the last time, the Américan cutter was slightly Jeadi 
and amid the cheers of thé men and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs of the ladies, the Shenandoah’s cutter passed the 
stake boat nineseconds ahead of the champion of the 


English Channel fleet, that had never before been beaten’ 


by a ‘ten-oared cutter. The pulling was elegant on 
both sides, and great was the’ chagrin of the English 
that the Yankee man-of-war had beaten them at their 
own game, The distance pulled was ; 
winning time was 13 min. 34 sec.” 





THE LATE COMMODORE WOODWORTH. 


San FRaxcisco papers give the following account of 
the circumstances attending the death of Selim E. Wood- 
worth, formerly commodore U.S. Navy, in that.city on 
Sunday evening, January 29, which has already been 
announced by telegraph : wl 

He had returned about four weeks since from New York, 
where he had lain sick for some time. In Li 1. he 
had prastousty contracted a violent cold, from whieh he 
could not free himself, and which seemed to have taken a 
complete hold of his system, and his déath from typhold 
fever was the ultimate result. He was fifty-six years 





23 miles, and the 


of age, and leaves a widow and five children to mourn 
his loss, which will be severely felt by a large circle of 
friends and fellow-pioneers. Some account of his life, 
gleaned from the “ Annals of San Francisco” and from 
— derived from private sources, is appended 


iw. 

Selim E. Woodworth, second son of the poet Samuel 
Woodworth, author of the “Old Oaken Bucket,” was 
bern in New-York city on the 27th November, 1815. 
Being an adventurous spirit, he started from his father’s 
home when he was only twelve years of age, with a rifle 
and knapsack, intending to make a tour across the con- 
tinerit to the Pacific. He had accomplished about 300 
miles of his projected trip, when some relatives met him, 
and his journey for the time was nipped in the bud. 
Early in 1834, an expedition to the South seas was fitted 
out by some New-York merchants, under the command 
of the celebrated navigator Captain Benjamin Morrell, 
and young Woodworth embarked on it as captain’s 
clerk, having obtained the reluctant consent of his 
parents.. The vessel, the Margaret Oakley, after a lengthy 
cruise, was wrecked on the island of, Madagascar, where 
young Woodworth had to remain several months among 
savages, living with them almost in a state of na- 
ture. He finally contrived to leave the island in a 
small launch, and succeeded in reaching Meuritius, from 
whencethe returned to his anxions friends after an ab- 
sence of nearly four years. He subsequently received 
an appointment as midshipman in the Navy, and but for 
an official mistake would have joined the United States 
exploring expedition under Captain ,Wilkes. By an 
unfortunate error his papers were forwarded to the 
Brooklyn post-office, in place of New-York, and he did 
not receive them till the expedition had sailed. He 
shortly after joined the Ohio, mwhich he spent three 
years on the Mediterranean station. Returning home 
in 1841, the succeeding four years were spent cruising 
in the Gulf of Mexico, among the West Indies, etc. 

In 1846, having obtained special leave of absence, Mr 
Woodworth determined to carry out the daring project 
of his youth, and cross the continent to our Pacific 
slope. He made the trip from St. Louis to the Colum- 
bia ina little over sixty days. Remaining in Oregon 
till the following winter, he came down the coast and 
landed at Yerba Buena, the site of our city, and 
very shortly atterward volunteered to carry assistance to 
the unfortunate Donner Lake party. After returning from 
the mountains, Lieutenant Woodworth reported him- 
self for duty, and was ordered as master to join the 
United States ship Warren, then lying at Monterey, 
and later to the command of the United States trans- 
port Anita. This command he retained until the close 
of the war with Mexico. In the fall of 1849 Captain 
Woodworth was elected to the State Senate at the first 
session of our Legislature. He resigned his position in 
the Navy, and served his constituents in the Senate 
chamber of the State during the first two sessions at 
San Jose. During the last session the county of Mon- 
terey was infested by a reckless gang of desperadoes 
and horse thieves, and, under commission from Govern- 
or McDougall, Mr. Woodworth raised a company of 
rangers, who ultimately succeeded in breaking up the 
gang and in bringing a number to justice. 

Mr. Woodworth built the first business store on a 
water lot—the spot now occupied by the Clay street 
market. The project at the time was looked upon. by 
many as visionary. 

At the commencement of the war in 1861, Mr. Wood- 
worth volunteered to rejoin the Navy, and was reinstated 
at once in the rank at which he had quitted the service. 
He was with Farragut at the taking of Forts St. Philip, 
and Jackson at the mouth of the Mississippi; was present 
at the taking of New Orleans, and did active service in 
the capture of Vicksburg, and in a number of other en- 
gagements. He was twice promoted for his gallantry. 
After the conclusion of the war he brought out the old 
United States ship Narragansett to this coast. She 
needed repairs very badly, and after her arrival there 
was a large amount of telegraphing, etc., from Washing- 
ton in reference to her. It was ultimately decided that 
it would be more economical to overhaul her at the East, 
but grave doubts were expressed about her seaworthi- 
ness. Commodore Woodworth, however, said that as he 
had brought her out he would take her back again, and 
did so. He left the service about a year (May 31, 
1866) after the close of the war, returning to San Fran- 
cisco, where for the principal part of his time he has 
since resided. 

OUR NAVY AT SAN DOMINGO. 

THE following letters appear in the correspondence 
recently transmitted by the President to the Senate with 


the orders issued to the commanders of our naval squad- 
ron in the waters of the island of San Domingo since the 








»| commencement of the late negotiations : 


REAR-ADMIRAL LEE TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


U. 8. 8. SEVERN, SAN DomINGo, 
January 9, 1871. 
' Sm: The Severn arrived at Samana December 24, 
1870, and found the English man-of-war-Raccoon there, 
of 18 guns, Captain Howard, with Mr. Farrington, the 
English Vice-Consul, on board, bound to San Domingo 
City. Captain Howard then called on board, and asked 
me as to the extent of our protectorate over Dominica, 
and if it extended to our making good the Dominican 
bonds. I answered in substance that, pending the 
tredty between Dominica and the United States, the 
latter protected the former against its enemies in the 
island, and that I did not suppose the United Statés in- 
sured speculations in Dominican paper, yet the question 
might be asked by Lord Granville of Secretary Fish, if 
it was thought ‘worth while to do so. Respectfully 
yours, ' 8. P. Lze. 
COMMANDER IRWIN TO REAR-ADMIRAL LEE. 


U. 8. 8. Yanzic, San Domxyeo Crry, 
Sr : I arrived at this city August I my- 





Jan 1, 1871. 
self immediately in communication wijh the authori- 


ties. On the 30th of August President Baez sent for me 
and informed me that he had dismissed General Hun. 
gria, his minister of war, and that he had just received g 
note from the British Consul informing him that Gene 
ral Hungria had sought an asylum at the British Con. 
sulate. The President was anxious to add to the force 
at his disposal in the city, and asked me if Icould rot 
bring him some of his troops that were at Azua, I acced. 
ed to his request, and left. this city for Azua on the 31st 
of August. We arrived at Azua on the Ist of Sopten. 
ber, and received on board 65 officers and men, and land. 
ed them at San Domingo City on the 2d of September, 
As President Baez reported everything quiet, and that 
he felt perfectly secure, I started on the 2d of September 
for Samana, and arrived onthe 3d. At Samana I found 
the Swatara and Nantasket, and received Commodore J, 
F. Green’s instructions from Lieutenant-Commander VW. 
N. Allen. Before leaving San Domingo City, I ascer. 
tained that President Baez had intercepted a treasonable 
correspondence between General Hungria and the parti- 
sans of Cabral. General Hungria was no doubt awar 
of the fact, and considered himself in danger. I re 
mained at Samana repairing until November 7. On the 
19th of September I sent orders to Lieutenant-Commanié- 
er McCook to proceed to Samana, as I thought it proba. 
ble that I might need the services of his vessel. The 
Nantasket arrived on the 4th of October. All of ow 
vessels were very short of coal, and not one of then 
ready for any emergency. I therefore sent the Vantaske; 
to St. Thomas on the 14th of October to get a supply 
The Nantasket returned to Samana October 24. During 
her absence I sent the Swatara to San Domingo City, « 
President Baez had written to me requesting me to seni 
a vessel. He desired my presence, but the Yantic wu 
in no condition for service. Just after the departure of 
the Swatara, two coal vessels arrived, containing 1,05) 
tons. The repairs on this vessel were completed on th 
7th of November. As President Basz wished te consult 
with me, I started at once for San Domingo City, arriy- 
ing November 8. On the 13th of November I receivei 
an order from Commodore Green to despatch the Swatam 
to St. Pierre, Martinique, Laguayra, and Puerto Cabel 
lo. I sent orders to Lieutenant-Commander McCook ti 
proceed to San Domingo City with all despatch. I had 
been informed by President Baez that the partisans 
Cabral, accompanied by a band of Haytians, had beer 
giving trouble in the vicinity of Azua. On the 19th o 
September I directed Lieutenant-Commander McCook ti 
proceed to Azua, taking with him President Baez, ani 
to return to this place when his services were no longe 
required at Azua and vicinity. The Nantasket returnei 
with President Baez on the 27th of November. On thi 
6th of December President Baez informed me that he 
had information from Puerto Plata that the partisans « 
Luperon intended seizing that place, assisted by a num 
ber of vagabonds that had arrived from Turk’s Island F 
I therefore directed Lieutenant-Commander McCook uf 
proceed to Puerto Plata and to use his force to suppres 
any such attempt. The Nantasket is still at Puert 
Plata. On the 12th ult. President Baez informed me thi} 
he had positive information that Cabral, with a force «i 
Haytians and Dominicans, was moving on Azu, 
and that the expedition was countenanced by the Hayf™ 
tian government. President Baez requested me to cary 
despatches to St. Thomas to be forwarded to our Goverr 
ment. I acceded to his request, forwarding his and my 
own despatches, and returned to this port on the 191 
ult. The Swatara returned on the 22d ult. The las 
movement of Cabral, favored covertly by the Haytia 
government, is the final endeavor to oppose the annex 
tion of the Dominican {Republic to the United Stata 
President Baez will explain this to you fully. I am als 
aware that there is a large party in Hayti in favor of # 
nexing that republic. They are composed of the fi 
lowers of the late President Salnave, and they are douli 
less causing the present government much anxiety 
Cabral is still threatening Azua, but President Baez ' 
stronger than he has ever been before, as 300 of his bes 
men are armed with Remingtons, and he has about 2! 
well-mounted infantry. It is his object to capture ( 
bral, if possible, and also to capture some Haytian of 
cers, in order to prove the complicity of the Hayti# 
government. I am having correct copies and transl 
tions made of the several communications I have receivé 
from President Baez. They are my principal sources® 
information. I have the honor to be, very respectfully 
your obedient servant, JoHnN IRwin, Commander. 








NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 
ORDERED. 

Feprvary 8.—Lieutenant-Commander Smith W. Nichols, to 
Navy-yard, Boston, Mass. . J 

Fesrvuary 10.—Second Assistant Engineer Joseph H. Harmoti 
to the Naval Station, Mound City, Ill. 

Fresruary 11.—Paymaster George A. Lyon, to the Worcester. 

Frepruaky 13.—Lieutenant Wm. T. Swinburne, to the Michig™ 

Surgeon T. C. Walton, to the receiving ship at Norfolk. 

Surgeon W. K. Schofield, to special duty at New York. 





Chief Engineer F. H. Baker, First Assistant Engineer Geort 
W. Sensner, Ensigns N. J. K. Patch and E. B. Barry, to the W" 
cester 


FEBRUARY ar Rdoninennt Cusmreatiee Henry B. Robeson, ® 
special ordnance duty at Sprin; , Mass. : 
Second Assistant Engineers Wa H. Harris and John F. Bit 
ham, to examination for promotion. 
DETACHED. 


Fesrvary 8.—Commander 8. P. Quackenbush, from the 
mand of the Pawnee, and a on waiting orders. 

Fesruary 9.—Ensigns Edward B. Beery and N. J. K. Pat 
from signal duty, and placed on waiting orders. : ae * 

Boatswain John A. Briscoe, from the receiving ship Ohio, ®™ 
ordered to the Severn. - F 

Fesrvary 10.—Lieutenant C. C. Todd, from the Pacific Fle 
and waiting orders. laa Ne 

Frespavary 11.—Commander Wm. D. Whiting, from the * 
York Navy-yard, and ordered to command the Worcester. 

Lieut t-C der A. T. Mahan, 


from the New York Na 
yard, and ordezed to the Worcester. F 
Fepruary 13.—Lieutenant-Commanders D, C. Woodrow oy 
Felix McCauley, from the Hydrographic Office, and ordered 0 
Worcester. 
Master H. G. O. Colby, from the Navy-yard, Boston, and order! 


to the Be 
ing, and Boatswain James Wilson, fro@ 











Surgeon A. A. Hoebling 
Navy-yard, New York, and ordered to the Worcester. 
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Carpenter J. A. Dixon, from the Navy-yard, Boston, and ordered 
to the Worcester. f > ‘ 

Surgeon Wm. W. King, from the Dictator, and wait orders. 

Surgeon 8S. D. Kennedy, from the receiving ship at Norfolk, and 
ordered to the Dictator. 3 

Feprvary 14.—Lieutenant-Commander Frederick Pearson, from 
special ordnance duty, and ordered to the Worcester. 

Lieutenant Asa Walker, and Carpenter 8. N. Whitehouse, from 
the Jamestown, and ordered to return home. 


LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for the week ending 
February 11, 1871: 

Henry C, Burns, ordinary seaman, January 30, at sick quarters, 
Mare Island, Cal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPANY E, TWENTIETH INFANTRY. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Sir: One of the best balls of the season was given by 
the members of the “‘ Fletcher Base Ball Club” (composed 
of members of Company E, Twentieth Infantry) at Fort 
Snelling, Minn., on the night of January 25. The hall 
was decorated in a very becoming manner with ever- 
green, and the national and regimental colors. On one 
side of the room in evergreen was “ Company E, Twen- 
tieth Infantry, U. 8S. Army,” and on the opposite side the 
initials of the club, “ F. B. B. C.” Over the door leading 
to tho supper room was the word “ Welcome,” over 
which were two bage ball bats crossed. Here and there, 
wherever room could be found, muskets, swords, etc., 
were placed ; and, to crown all, was a chandelier in the 
centre of the ceiling, which was made of evergreen, in 
the shape of a star, having a large number of bayonets in 
a circle which flashed back the light in a splendid 
manner. 

The music was furnished for the occasion by the Fort 
Snelling string band, and was excellent. The supper 
was all any one could wish; plenty of everything the 
market could afford was on the tables, and every one 
enjoyed the good things to their utmost. 

Among the officers and their ladies present were Gen- 
eral George Sykes and lady, Surgeon Heger and lady, 
Mrs. Captain Wm. Fletcher, and Lieutenant Cushman, 
A large number of guests from Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul were present, among whom were some of our 
“Minnesota beauties,” all of them being highly pleased 
with the evening’s entertainment. The dancing was 
kept up until 4 o’clock in the morning, and, with the 
“ Linger not, Darling,” and “ Kiss me before you go,” 
they bundled themselves into the sleighs furnished for 
the occasion, and away for home to await the “ call from 
Snelling” for another just such a time. 

MINNEHAHA. 











ABUSE OF HOSPITAL PROPERTY. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sm: I am well aware that being out of the Army I am 
not the proper person to call attention to certain abuses 
of authority constantly practised in the medical depart- 
ment at almost every military post. I served an enlist- 
ment of three years in the United States Army, and dur- 
ing that time did duty at no less than seven different 
posts. Not being very healthy and understanding some- 
thing about drugs and medicines, I was often detailed on 
hospital duty, and consequently had ample opportunity of 
observing at nearly all the places where I served the 
manner in which the hospital department was conducted- 
T have no doubt that, should you consider this worthy of 
a place in your excellent journal, at least two thirds of 
the medical officers in charge of posts west of the Missis- 
sippi will consider it written for their special benefit; but 
I do not write this with any particular person in view. 
I censure no one; I only write of a custom that seems to 
have become habitual among them, and which I have al- 
ready called an abuse of authority. I allude to the prac- 
tice of loaning hospital property to those who are sup- 
posed to furnish their own household goods, bedding, ete. 
Hospital property, as I understand it, is to be used in hos- 
pitals for the benefit of the sick, and I have never found 
anything in the Army or hospital regulations, in General 
or Special Orders, authorizing indiscriminate use of hos- 
pital property. In cases of emergency it may be well 
enough to lend an officer some indispensable articles, such 
as blankets and mattrasses, until he can procure them for 
himself; but they should not depend upon the post sur- 
geon altogether for such things, as a great many evident- 
ly do. Loaned property is very liable to get lost by per- 
sons having it being suddenly ordered away to some 
other point, forgetting or not having time to return what 
they have, or deputizing some one to do it for them, and 
who in nine cases out of ten keeps the property himself; 
or, as I have known in some cases, they take it along 
wherever they go. I don’t say that this is always the 
case, but it has often occurred, and will again unless some 
decisive measure is taken ta check it. 

But not alone of this would I speak, but of the use to 
which articles of bedding are put by these borrowers. It 
is not an uncommon thing by any means to see good hos- 
pital blankets converted into carpets, or used as saddle 
blankets, horse covers, door mats, and such like, or to see 
counterpanes used as table covers, and thus get spattered 
with ink, soiled with oil and candle snuff, or the frail 
dety bedsteads broken down by being made to do double 

uty. 

Aside from accidents liable to happen to it, the wear 
and tear of property thus scattered promiscuously about 
is increased a hundred percent. Bedding not in use in 
hospital, properly put away and cared for, will not wear 
out a oe but loan it, and in a few months, if the 
surgeon is fortunate enough to get it back at all, he will 
find that it is only fit iy coaddinaiian - 

The steward is held responsible by the surgeon in 
charge for everything in the hospital, and the most dif- 
ficult and troublesome thing in his line of duty isin try- 
ing to keep track of loaned property. 

_ Occasionally it happens that something is lent to out- 
siders without the steward’s knowledge, and no account 


made of it; and in this way things are often lost despite 








the utmost care on the part of the steward. These things 
are never reported, because it is not to the interest of those 
concerned to do so. No post surgeon is going to report 
to the commanding officer of his department that he loan- 
ed to such a one, on his own responsibility, a quantity of 
bedding which was never.returned, or that. he loaned to 
Captain X. a half dozen good blankets for carpeting, 
which were returned three months afterward utterly 
worthless! Certainly not—the reasonisobvious. Sothe 
lost articles are accounted for on affidavit, the worthless 
ones condemned by an inspector, and nobody is the 
wiser. 

If there are any orders extant against’ the practice 
complained of, they are either forgotten or unheeded ; 
and I am of the opinion that if a stringent order were is- 
sued to correct this palpable abuse, it would effectually 
check one of the many little leakages, which, though ap- 
parently insignificant taken singly, make in the aggre- 
gate fearful inroads upon the national purse. 

Harp TACK, 








ORGANIZATION OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Str: [beg to offer a few remarks in addition to those 
published some weeks ago under the head of “The Or- 
ganization of the Prussian Army,” especially in regard 
to the management of the special arms; and I take 
great pleasure in meeting thereby the wishes of a dis- 
tinguished artillery officer of our Volunteer Army, who 
has encouraged me to do so. 

The wholecorps of artillery in peace time is intrusted 

to an “inspector-general of artillery,” who holds toward 
that corps the position and rank of general commanding 
to all intents and purposes. He has the supervision of 
the whole artillery, in pursuance of the prescribed year- 
ly course of training. His next subordinatesare lieuten- 
ant-generals, who command several brigades each, and a 
major-general, who commands the artillery brigade of 
one army corps. In peace time this major-general has 
no relations withthe general commanding the army 
corps in regard to the training and the administration of 
his brigade, and is under his orders only in regard to 
general discipline. He reports to him only as far as re- 
cruits, reserves, and preparations for mobilization are 
concerned,‘the artillerymen in reserve and Landwehr be- 
ing, of course, under control of the Landwehr battalion 
commanders. The brigade of artillery is divided into 
one regiment of field and one of fortress (heavy) artillery, 
the field artillery being subdivided into a battalion of 4 
pounder batteries, one of 4-pounder batteries, and one of 
horse batteries. The recruits of the year having been 
drilled during the winter, the mounted drill commences 
in spring, and the major-general as well as the lieuten- 
ant-general, and by turns the inspector-general, visit and 
inspect the field batteries and the fortress artillery. In 
July or August the brigade has target practice, concen- 
trating the field batteries at certain fortresses, where the 
facilities are on hand. In fall, when the other arms have 
their yearly field manoeuvres, the field arti is detail- 
ed to participate, and for the time reports to the general 
commanding the corps or infantry division, who is in 
charge of these manceuvres. In peace all personals, such 
as presentations for promotion, requests fog leave—in 
fact everything, goes through the generals of utillery to 
the inspector-general, and eventually from him to the 
King. What we call the Ordnance Department is 
merged into the corps of artillery in the Prussian army. 
All reserve stores of arms, ordnance, and ammunition in 
the fortress arsenals are in charge of a captain of artil- 
lery (artillery officer of the place), detailed for some 
time, such position having to be gone through before his 
receiving a field officer’s commission. 
The investigation of new inventions, improvements, 
tests, and changes of ordnance is intrusted to a sub-de- 
partment of the War Department, composed of artillery 
officers, to whom special boards detailed for such pur- 
poses always report, the same sub-department having, 
under the Secretary of War, the general charge of the 
artillery and ordnance business of the army. That there 
is a frequent change in the personal has been previously 
remarked. 

In the field the position of the artillery is changed. 
The generals of artillery mobilize their batteries, receiving 
through the medium of the general commanding the aim 
corps their men and horses in accordance with the sche- 
dule. All details and distributions are made by the ar- 
tillery generals; but as soon as the mobilization of the 
field artillery regiment is finished, it reports to the | 
general commanding the army corps, the general com- 
manding the brigade acting on his staff as chief of artil- 
lery. From this moment everything in regard to the 
field artillery devolves upon the corps commander, the 
fortress artillery reporting to the territorial general com- 
manding, who remains in command of all immobile re- 
serves, depot troops, and fortresses of the province. The 
corps commander disposes of the batteries, details those 
which have to report to the infantry and cavalry divi- 
sions, and those which form the reserve artillery of the 
corps—of course, with the advice of the general who 
commands the artillery brigade. AJl returns, requisi- 
tions, requests of the artillery, are, like those of the other 
arms presented to the corps commander through the in- 
termediate generals. The corps commander may relieve 
batteries from duty with the divisions, replace them 
by others for the reserve, or reinforce the artillery of a 
division for special. purposes, by detailing additional 
batteries from the reserve. The services of the batteries 
detailed to an infantry or cavalry division are, of course, 
more arduous than the duty of a battery in the reserve; 
their movements are more rapid, and they have to take 
part in all small vanguard and rearguard fights, when 
the reserve artillery remains still undisturbed. They 
wear out faster, and have to be relieved if it should be- 
come necessary; though, on the other jhand, the good 
comradeship and attachment springing up between the 
infantry and their own artillery and cavalry in a divi- 
sion render it desirable to avoid changes as much as pos- 
sible. The general commanding the artillery brigade as 





a member of the staff of the corps commander, of course, 


controls the artillery of the corps. He provides for it, 
draws upon the home army corps, where his depot bat- 
teries are, for men and horses, inclu the division 
batteries. He directs the movements of, the ammuni- 
tion trains, and acts, as we would say, as “chief. ord- 
nance officer ” of the corps at the same time. 

In action he would have most naturally the actual 
command of the reserve artillery. He ‘would es- 
tablish the artillery, which is under the immediate 
command of the field officers of his brigade, where they 
are to be in execution of. the orders of the corps com- 
mander. About-the batteries acting with. the division 
he would have no direct power of interfering, except he 
should bring to the division general an order from the 
corps commander referring to the action of his division 
batteries. 

The generals of artillery of higher rank, who have 
been in command of the artillery in peace time, are as- 
signed to similar positions as that which the gene 
commanding the artillery brigade occupies on the staff 
of the corps commander. A lieutenant-general of artillery 
with his staff is assigned to the general commanding 
an army; and the inspector-genera] of, artillery 
takes the same position with the commander-in- 
chief. The remaining artillery generals are employed 
for special duties in the course of the campaign, A 
general of artillery was ordered to report to General 
Werder to command the siege artillery in front of Stras- 
burg. He received his orders from the War Department; 
to collect the necessary fortress artillery, to get up the 
siege train, and commanded the artillery under the 
siege captain. For the siege of Paris the inspector-gen- 
eral of the artillery in the King’s staff had, of course, the 
general management of the artillery. He drew for for- 
tress artillery and all the material upon the home army 
corps, who had instructions from the War Depart- 
ment to fill his requisitions.. In front of Paris several 
of his assistant generals and field officers have the dif- 
ferent sections of the siege in charge—one for the east, 
another for the south of Paris, and a third against Mont 
Valérien. 

The same arrangements are made in regard to the 
corps of engineers. A sub-department of the War De- 
partment for engineer officers; a chief of the engineer 
corps, with rank of a general commanding, in charge of 
the engineer troops and of numerous officers of the corps.. 
LLieutenant-generals act as his assistants.in charge of 
the fortresses and pioneer troops of . several corps, an 
officer of engineers, with assistants, in charge ates 
fortress, and soon. In the field the engineer battalion 
reports to the corps commander, and officers are detailed 
to join his staff and the headquarters of the higher com- 
mands, and for special duty on sieges. Before Paris the 
chief of engineers of the army in the King’s staff has the 
engineer service in ¢ , 
That all orders issued by these officers are, under all 
circumstances, to be communicated to the chief of staff, 
is a general rule. 

The cavalry is not considered as a special arm of the 
service, and it reports in peace time to the general 
commanding the army like the infantry. As 
a rule the corps commander details the sag regi- 
ments, which report to the infantry divisions for the 
campaign; but the formation of the cavalry is often 
modified for special reasons resulting from the nature of 
the theatre of war. In 1866, in the Silesian army, as 
well as in the army of the Elbe, the corps had retained 
their cavalry divisions, though not in full strength; and 
the Second Army (Prince Frederick Charles) held a very 
strong cavalry corps forward, which defeated the Aus- 
trian reserve cavalry at Koniggritz, where the latter 
tried to cover the retreat of infantry. across the- 
Elbe. In 1870 six. strong cayalry divisions have been 
formed, and very few corps, only (the Guards and the 
Twelfth) have been left in possession of their own caval- 
ry divisions. These cavalry, divisions.report to the 
several army commanders. As a division represents the 
administrative unit in the army anyhow, there is no. 
danger of confusion in this arrangement; but in this 
case, of course, the designation of, regiments and horse 
batteries comes down from the War Department. 

There is another point which might interest your 
readers—the rules pail of issuing, and forward- 
ing orders in the Prussian army, especi y in the field ; 
and I shall take an early opportunity of saying a few 
words on that hand. C..v. H. 
Fort FerrerMAN, W. T., January 28, 1871. 








Tme superintendent of the Military Acadamy has 
issued the following order announcing the decease of a 
gentleman whose long connection with the Military. 


Acadamy has made him the personal associate and 
friend of a large number of the present officers of : the 
Army: 


HEADQUARTERS U. S. Minrrary ACADEMY, 
West Port, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1871. 
Special Optere cag hy , y 
The melancholy duty is imposed upon. the superintend-.. 
ent of announcing to the officers, professors, and Corps of 


Cadets the death of Professor Hyacinthe R. Agnel, who 
for thirty-one years has been attached to the 
ment of French at the Military A 4 - 

He died suddenly this morning at half past 5 o’clock. 


As the second teacher of 4, 
1840, to May 16, 1848, and as the head of the French 
department from the latter date to the wilty whi he has 
borne a reputation for rare zeal and a , which few 


men are permitted to enjoy. 

The former pupils of Professor ignel, now scattered 
throughout the Army, will recall with tearful memories, , 
his kindly, earnest, and untiring efforts to aid and ~ 
promote their progress; and all who knew him will unite 
in tributes of mourning and grief on this occasion. 

The usual badge of mourning will be worn by the 


fficers, professors cadets for days. 
1 sat Pe, dnt wall Sooedpaaed Took 11. M. to-day 
until Monday next. 





By command of Colonel Pitcher. ~ : 
WARD CO. Boxnton, Brevet Major and Adjutant 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the 7ribune writes from the 
United States ship Guard, mouth of the Atrato river, 
January 1, as follows: 

It is now nearly a month since the United States Ex- 

Expedition, under the command of Thomas O. 
, commander United States Navy, sailed from 
New York on the Guard, for the purpose of deciding 
whether it is or is not practicable to divide the Isthmus 
of Darien by a canal through which the largest vessels 
may pass from the Atlantic to the PacificOcean. It will 
be recollected that the Guard was used last year fora 
similar purpose, and that the San Blas and other routes 
then examined and surveyed were found to offer insur- 
mountable obstacles to the construction of the proposed 
canal, Leaving New York on the 38d of last December, 
the Guard 2 ne mate of fourteen days to 
Cartagena, the capi of Bolivar. There, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Hanaberg, the American consul, Oom- 
mander Selfridge succeeded in engaging sixteen of the 
most trusty machetleros. These men become exceeding- 
ly vigorous and hardy, by passing more than half the 
year in the woods hunting for rubber. Thus they are 
well -_ to act as — and 4 cut such lines as it 
may be necessary to open duri esurvey. While at 
Cartagena, the naval officers ro civilians of the expedi- 
tion gave a ball on the Guardin honor of the inhabi- 
tants. The President of Bolivar, the foreign consuls, 
and most of the elite of the city were present, and the 
entertainment passed off in a most enjoyable manner. 
On Christmas day a delegation gave the officers of the 
Guard a formal invitation to a grand ball to be given 
them on the following night by the citizens of Carta- 
The invitation was accepted, and from the fact 
at the boats used by the exploring parties have since 
been named Anita, and Colombia, it would 
seem that the young officers were more than pleased 
with their fair entertainers. When anchor was again 
weighed, a day’s run brought us to our present anchor- 
- in the Gulf of Darien, otherwise called the Gulf of 
raba. We are just inside the entrance, about two 
miles off the Isla de los Muertos (Island of the Dead). 
The topography of the country in the immediate vicini- 
ty of the shore-line is exceedingly monotonous. The 
land, formed by the deposit of the Atrato river, is low 
and marshy, and covered with a luxuriant growth of 
tropical vegetation. The beach is everywhere of fine 
sand, destitute of shells, and runs off very gradually 
to deep water. There is no lack of anchorage, 
however, for vessels of the largest size. From 
information furnished by a guide who has 
his life in gathering caoutchouo on the banks of the 
Atrato river and its tributaries, Commander Selfridge 
feels confident that a practicable route for a ship canal 
across the Isthmusof ien will be the following: Enter 
the Atrato by Cafio Coquito, one of the thirteen arms 
through which its waters flow intothe sea; follow the Atra- 
to about 50 miles into the interior to the Oacarica river ; 
follow the Oacarica up until reaching the Indian trail 
which leads across the “divide” between the Atlantic 
and Pacific slopes to the village and river of Paya; go 
down the Paya river to its junction with the Tuyra, and 
down the Tuyra to San Miguel Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 
It ia said to be less than a dozen miles from the head of 
the Cacarica to the head of the Paya, so that we have at 
once a continuous connection of running water between 
the two oceans, with the exception of a single break 
caused by a range of hills described as not much higher 
than the masts of ourships. Yesterday morning the first 
exploring party left the ship under the command of Mas- 
ter A. R. Couden, U. S. Navy, in charge of the boats and 
men, and James Barnes, Esq., chief engineer of the expe- 
dition, in churge of the survey, assisted by Mr. A. D. 
Beach. This party is ordered to proceed as soon as pos- 
sible to the junction of the Cacarica with the Atrato, and 
to a the survey from that point up the former river 
to the Payatrail. To-morrow Commander Selfridge will 
start in the steam-launch and make a rapid reconnois- 
sance of the entire route as far as the village of Paya on 
the Pacific side. The report given by him on his return 
will of course be waited for with the liveliest interest, as 
it will almost decide the practicability of the gigantic 
enterprise. Another surveying party will start out to- 
morrow under the direction of A. ie Davoll, assist- 
ant engineer to the expedition. He will make a prelimi- 
nary examination of Boca and Cafio Coquito,and run a liv: 
of levels to the junction of the Cacarica with the A':ato. 





Two portraits of young ladies, belonging to some of 
the officers of the Oneida, which sesame by collision 
with the British steamer Bombay, were brought home in 
the Delaware. The portraits were evidently painted from 

hs. The only mark on them 'vads, “Sing- 
ter, Hong Kong.” ~~ is a celebrated 


0a, 
it painter at Hong eutenant-Commander 
Ruipn Chandler, U. 8. Navy, at the Brooklyn Navy- 
will be glad to give any information “¥en 
em to the friends of those who were lost in the i “tated 








Department of Eo Bast fo pay ik ding Fe boomy 
C) r the week endi 

15, 1871: First Lieutenant P. H. Breslin, Fourth In- 

fantry; Captain ©. Wheaton, Twenty-third Infantry ; 

First Lieutenant Adam Kramer, Sixth Cavalry ; Captain 

James W. Powell, Sixth Infantry. 
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THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


| bed the elections for the Assembly at Bordeaux are 

rectly reported, France is more imperialist 
than republican, and more Orleanist than Bonapart- 
ist. As usual, it is the country which gives the weight 
to the conservative vote, the results of the elections 
in the rural departments being roughly estimated 
at 370 candidates who favor an empire or a king- 
dom, to 80 who are for a republic. These are the 
calculations for fifty-six departments. At Paris 
there were two hundred candidates voted for, and the 
tickets were in confusion; the counting there re- 
quired more time by some days than elsewhere, and 
the results have not been fully reported. There are 
481 deputies at Bordeaux, representing 5,046,000 
votes; about 150 are still to arrive. Those who 
have assembled are said by the Kreuz Zeitung, a 
prominent German paper, to be two-thirds for mon- 
archy, and one-third for a republic. After all 
a second ballot will be required to determine the 
election of some of the foremost men, as FAVRE, 
FonvILLE, UnRicH of Strasbourg, and FaIDHERBE. 
THIERS appears to enjoy the confidence of the peo- 
ple to a very large exten, for he is elected by 
eighteen departments; General TROOHU, by seven ; 
General CHANGARNIER, by four; GAMBETTA, by 
three; JULES FavRE, by two departments. GarRI- 
BALDI was elected, but declined to serve; a declina- 
tion, which, in view of the quarrels his presence in 
France have occasioned, must be considered wise. 
He has also resigned his commission in the 
French service and sailed for Oaprera. The 
Assembly had a preparatory meeting on Mon- 
day, February 13, at which JuLEs FAVRE offered 
the resignation of the gentlemen forming the Gov- 
ernment of National Defence, but announced that 
they would continue in office until the formation of 
a new. government. 

It is undeniable that republicanism is not a favor- 
ite with the French people, and when we consider 
the intemperate character which has always marked 
the conduct of the Reds, and the savage usurpation 
of authority which belonged to the people alone by 
GAMBETTA, it is not wonderful that the people look 
upon a republic as synonymous with anarchy— 
that they turn in preference even to imperialism. 

Unofficially we are informed that the Germans 
will offer the following terms of peace : 

The cession of Alsace and sixty German square miles 

‘» vine, which consists of 487 square miles; the part 
. iuvva’o ceded to include Metz. 

The contribution of oneand one-half milliards of francs 
for war expenses, 30,000,000 francs for captured ships, 
and 40,000,000 francs for German workmen, clerks, and 
others expelled from France. 

A certain rente of a few millions, on limited time, for 
the crippled and maimed Germans, and orphans caused 
by the war. 

Inasmuch as Mr. GLADSTONE announced in the 
British Parliament after the publication of this de- 
spatch that he had suggested to Count BisMaRox 
the expediency of publishing the German terms, 
and as the Count declines to make them known, 
there is some doubt cast upon the accuracy of this 
information. 

The ex-Emperor has issued from Wilhelmshéhe a 
characteristic proclamation, in which he presents 
himself as a martyr “ bruised by injustice and bitter 





deceptions.” It has been customary to consider his 
refusal to make peace at Sedan as the fruit of a 
knowledge that the nation would repudiate any 
peace he should make ; but he explains it by say- 
ing: “Icould not treat for peace because my resolu- 
tions would appear to have been dictated by person- 
al considerations.” He fails to make any point ex- 
cept that the republic never having been ratified by 
the people in a systematic election, was illegitimate ; 
and the Empire never having been overthrown by a 
national vote, still exists. The late election having 
chosen an assembly to decide upon the questions of 
peace or war and the future govefnment of France, 
removes from these arguments whatever force they 
would have had. 

The last act of war during the armistice, and 
perhaps the last of “active hostilities in the war, is 
the fall of Belfort. Its defence has certainly been 
stubborn, and the terms accorded it are more hon- 
orable than any other French town has won. The 
garrison marches out with the honors of war—a 
generosity which the Germans showed probably in 
order to make sure of getting the whole of their fu- 
ture territory in their possession before the terms of 
peace are offered to the Assembly. Bitche alone re- 
mains unsurrendered of all the fortresses in Alsace 
and Lorraine. The armistice has now been extended 
to the departments of Jura and Doubs. 

The armistice does not diminish the impositions of 
the Germans, who appear to be taking a final squeeze 
of the territory within their power. In the Lower 
Seine the inhabitants pay twenty-five francs a day; 
and towns everywhere are groaning under their 
burdens. Count BIsMAROK has consented to the 
prolongation of the armistice by a week. 

It is the Emperor WILLIAM’s intention to make a 
triumphal entry of Paris, probably on the 24th or 
thereabouts. 





THE scene-shifters appear once more upon the stage 
in France, and the brief transition spectacle of the 
republic promises to follow the Empire in the swift 
round of changes which this marvellous half-year 
has seen. As constitutional monarchy is next in order, 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac is quite 
likely to soon see one of its members on the thrones 
of France. Republicanism in this country has in a 
measure outgrown its first stage of proselytism ; we 
are still bound by tradition as well as by preference 
to offer moral support to every attempt to realize 
our own models elsewhere ; but we are learning more 
and more that it is the spirit of political institutions 
rather than their form which makes them really lib- 
eral or illiberal. If, therefore, the republic, which 
we were so prompt to recognize, gives way to the 
Orleans dynasty, we shall be equally prompt to recog- 
nize that also ; and in this case our congratulations 
will be something more than formal, if they are of- 
fered to that young Captain D’Orleans whose name 
is borne upon the records of our own military ser- 
vice. Heandhisfamily have been denied the priv- 
ilege which meaner citizens might enjoy of fighting 
for France, and the jealousy with which their mere 
presence was regarded by the Bordeaux government 
showed a foreboding of the result which is reported 
to have followed the election for the French Assem- 
bly, referred to elsewhere. 


THE Army has reason to be well satisfied with the 
manner in which the reduction of its strength in 
the closing months of 1870 was conducted.. Indi- 
vidual cases of hardship undoubtedly occurred, and 
there may be many officers discarded who feel that 
their services merited other treatment. But of the 
method pursued at headquarters there can be no 
criticism. When, after the discovery of the few offi- 
cers who were no credit to the service, the question 
came down to the selection of one out of two or 
three deserving men, who were liable to the opera- 
tion of the law, it was decided simply on the merits 
of the rivals. Their record was studied, the points 
of their service allotted fair value, and the discharge 
of the unsuccessful officer thus became a matter not 
of favor, but of judicial decision; the court being 
the Secretary of War and the General of the Army, 
and the argument being the records of service. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more just, and we are con- 
vinced that the plan has been carried out by the 
high officers whose task it was, with ‘all the fairness 
possible, and with as much impartiality asit is in 
human nature to exercise. 
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At a time when nearly every nation of Christen- 
dom is discussing with great eagerness the question 
of its preparedness for war, we in America appear 
to give it no thought at all. The military question 
is in England a national agitation, in Russia a com- 
prehensive, deep-reaching scheme, in Turkey and 
Austria a matter of almost as great importance as if 
war were imminent. We alone are apparently giv- 
ing no thought to the chance of a future war. But 
we are by no means lacking in a good military 
foundation, or in attention to this very important 
subject. When we look at our Army, we find it in 
an unusually efficient condition. The companies 
are favored with the presence of their officers to an 
extent quite rare in a service where officers are kept 
somuch employed upon detached duty. As we an- 
nounced some weeks ago, the system of Army con- 
trol is undergoing investigation, and in other re- 
spects the service is profiting from the vigorous gov- 
ernment of men whose positions are the rewards of 
ability and experience. Our freedom from faction 
is itself a source of strength. Having men at the 
head of affairs whose opinions are controlling be- 
cause of the personal respect they command, we have 
the advantage of a natural centralization of power 
quite as effective in its results as the formal systems 
of centralization that obtains in foreign services. 


THE most unfortunate feature of the recent breach 
of discipline at West Point is the fact that it has 
once more dragged the Military Academy before 
Congress, to be made the football of spiteful politi- 
cians, whe are not so much concerned to maintain 
the character of the institution as to prove it alte- 
gether without character. They forget that it is 
the high discipline which has always been main- 
tained at the Military Academy which makes this 
recent lapse so noticeable, and furnishes force to the 
very arguments they use so unjustly. Boyish freaks, 
so common in other institutions as to hardly attract 
notice, here become by contrast grave offences, 
about which Congress and the country are agitat- 
ed. We have spoken sufficiently decidedly in regard 
to the action of the First class, but do let us remem- 
ber that boys will be boys, and be more intent upon 
preventing the repetition of like offences than on 
breaking the spirits and destroying the hopes of a 
body of fine young fellows because of one fault. 
In the debate in Congress on {the ASPER resolutions 
(published last week),General BUTLER appeared un- 
expectedly in the character of the Good Samaritan, 
and pleaded strongly for the first class, exclaiming : 
“ Now, gentlemen, we have just forgiven more than 
five hundred West Point officers who had broken 
their oaths, and were guilty of treason and murder, 
and have removed their disabilities. Shall we now 
refuse to be merciful to these boys?” But the Gene- 
ral has been so long accustomed to deal in 
vinegar and spice, that he could not, 
with the best of intentions, help using 
these, instead of the oil and wine which he doubtless 
meant to pour into the wounds of West Point. Re- 
ferring to his own experience with West Point offi- 
cers during the war, he said “there is probably 
no man in the country who has in his heart of hearts 
so much reason to feel unfriendly toward West 
Point. For four long years he suffered as, he thanks 
God, no mortal man can ever make him suffer again, 
on account of the jealousy of West Point officers. 
He said he had not been allowed to enter the Rebel 
capital, but he thanked God that, while he was sent 
home in disgrace, the brave Twenty-fifth corps of 
colored troops, every regiment of which had been 
recruited under his direction, and every officer of 
which had been recommended by him, was one of 
the first to go into Richmond.” 
He offered an amendment to the ASPER resolutions 
directing the Secretary of War to refuse the mem- 
bers of the first class, at graduation, the customary 
leave of absence, and that he grant them, unless in 
case of sickness, no furlough for a year thereafter ; 
and another directing the same officer to convene 
@ court of inquiry to ascertain if the officers of the 
Academy conspired to keep from the public and the 
War Department the facts in regard to the outrage, 
and if found guilty, to relieve them from duty. Mr. 
BENJAMIN of Missouri also desired to get in another 
resolution declaring that the Military Academy had 
outlived its usefulness; but this was ruled out on a 
point of order, 





General Stocum, a member of the sub-committee 
who investigated the matter, and who is a graduate 
of the Academy, made a strong speech in favor of 
the ASPER resolutions, and in defence of the officers 
of the Academy. He said that there were several 
circumstances which tended to make the government 
of the Academy particularly difficult. One was the 
admission of a colored boy, and the other was the 
presence of cadets who, by their influence in Wash- 
ington, were able to obtain remission of sentences. 
He omitted to tell us, however, how much his own 
colleagues had to do with the interference with dis- 
cipline at the Academy. The officers of the insti- 
tution have had many difficulties to contend with, 
and at the worst they have been guilty of an error 
of judgment in dealing with a situation which, as 
the result has shown, was full of nice complications. 
The report comes from Washington that the super- 
intendent of the Academy and the commandant of 
cadets have asked for a court of inquiry. If this be 
true, the matter will be brought before a board of 
officers far more competent to judge of the real mer- 
its of the case than a school of debaters like the 
House of Representatives. 





Mr. ScHENCE’s delay was explained to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the country last week by the 
announcement that an English commission was 
coming to Washington for the purpose of settling 
the fishery troubles and Alabama claims. This 
commission is composed of men worthy of so impor- 
tant a convention; its members being Earl DE 
GREY AND Rrpon, Professor MontaGu BERNARD, 
Sir EpwarD THoRNTON, Sir Jonn A. MACDONALD 
of Canada, Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ; Secretary, 
Lord TENTERDEN. President GRANT nominated for 
commissioners on our side Secretary FisH, Minister 
SonEnck, ex-Attorney-General Hoar, Judge NEL- 
son, and Senator Wirtu1ams. To this high commis- 
sion will be referred the fishery troubles, and all 
claims arising out of the war, provided they are 
brought forward at an early day to be fixed by the 
commission. From England we learn that it 
will not have power to settle anything, but 
merely to arrange a basis which is to be presented 
to the two governments for acceptance. Our con- 
stitutional law that treaties are to be ratified by the 
Senate, and the unwillingness of a deliberative body 
to resign its decision to any commission, make this 
course @ necessity. Whatever basis the convention 
meets upon, it will be warmly welcomed by all 
parties in this country. Our demands in regard to 
the Alabama claims are imperative, but we are will- 
ing to submit them to the judgment of enlightened 
men. It is reported, and we hope with truth, that 
the English commissioners come here determined to 
make an end on some terms, to this long-drawn- 
out dispute. 

Simultaneously with this commission comes the 
news that Minister StckLEs has arranged with the 
Spanish government for a similar mixed commission 
to settle the claims arising out of the Cuban insur- 
rection. 








THE daily papers have for several days been 
amusing themselves at the expense of the familjes 
and friends of the gentlemen who have voyaged to 
San Domingo in the Tennessee. The story is that, 
nothing being heard from her, she must have gone 
down; and the fact that it is not time yet to hear 
from her is not considered sufficient reason to put a 
stop to the publication of rumors. But, so far as 
we have been able to discover, there are no rumors 
even, except those which the press have started. It 
was reported that uneasiness prevailed at the Navy 
Department, and officially denied in the same para- 
graph; that the President was anxious, which also 
proved to be untrue; that there was excitement 
among the members of Congress, which appears to 
beequally unfounded. The Secretary of the Navy put 
the whole thing on its right basis when he wrote in 
a letter to Representative SARGENT that there was 
no more cause for uneasiness in regard to the Ten- 
nessee than in regard to any other vessel on the sea 
from which no tidings have yet been received. Fi- 
nally, a newly-arrived ship reported having seen an 
American man-of-war January 28 off St. Nicholas 
Mole, northwest end of Hayti. It is uncertain 


whether this was the Severn or the Tennessee. What- 
ever further news of the ship may come, it is evident 
that the stories of probable disaster which have been | 





———— 
so assiduously circulated have no reasonable foun~ 
dation ; and it looks very much as if the “ excite- 
ment” talked of were confined to the reporters. 





A BILL has been introduced into the Senate by Mr. 

Wilson, providing for a competitive examination for can- 

didates to West Point and Annapolis. The Indian bill 

has now assumed tangible-shape, the joint committee 

having decided upon the form in which they will report 

it. They have studied the interests of the Indians, and 

it is said the bill is better for them than the Ockmulges 

Constitution. It provides for a vote upon it by the tribes 

in the Indian Territory, but has a clause by which the 

Government retains the right, in any case, to organize 
the Territory whenever it thinks best. It is said that 

there will be a warm debate upon it, especially in the 
Senate, if the bill should pags the House. Senators Nye, 
Stewart, and others will oppose any measure which does 
not survey the lands and settle the Indians in severalty, 
opening the remainder of the lands to white settlement, 
and the unrestricted construction of railroads. Senator 
Nye has recently made a report, taking ground that the 
tribal condition is the one obstacle to the civilization of 
the Indians, and that it must be abolished. The Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs reported, with amendments, the 
House bill on assimilated rank, their principal changes 
being reported as follows: 


The rank of all staff officers is assimilated instead of positive, the 
phrase used throughout the bill being “‘ shall rank with.’ The 
number of chief e eers is incre to 45. Commaeting sat 
executive officers when on duty ure to take precedence of allo > 
With this exception precedence is to be in accordance with rank and 
length of service ; but staff officers shall be credited with six years 
additional time, as an equivalent to the term of the Naval Academy ;- 
and officers who have been advanced or lost numbers on the register 
shall be considered as having gained or lost length of service ac- 
cordingly. It is provided also that chiefsof bureaus may be ep. 

: from persons having the relative rank of captain in the 
staff corps. 

The section in relation to the precedence of commanding and 
executive officers is as follows : 

“ And be it further enacted, That commanding officers of vessels of 
war and of naval stations shall take p lence over all 
placed under their command; that the executive officers of vessels 
of war and naval stations representing the comman officer 
thereof shall, as far as practicable, be next in rank to said com- 
manding officer, and shall, when acting as such representative, take 
precedence over all officers attached to said vessels or naval sta- 
tions while in the discharge of their respective duties as connected 
with said vessels or naval stations, and such orders as said executive 
officers may give shall be regarded as coming from said command- 
ing officers.” 


The Reconstruction Committee of the House has be- 
fore it a bill said to have been prepared by General But- 
ler, which provides for the repression of the “ Ku- 
Klux” and other illegal organizations. It directs the 
United States Circuit Courts in the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, to appoint a commissioner for every county, and 
one for every city of over 20,000 inhabitants, each of 
whom is to take testimony respecting any wrong done 
against the liberty, property, or person of a citizen of 
the United States, within his precinct, with intent to 
hinder, impair, or deprive such citizens of the full enjoy- 
ment of any right guaranteed to him under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or of any violation of the 
provisions of the ptoposed act. The duties uf the com- 
missioners are specified at great length, and they are to 
be sustained by the land and naval forces of the United 
States. The effect of the bill would be to throw nearly 
the entire business of trying crimiral offences in the 
South intothe hands of the United States courts, and to 
give such courts exclusive jurisdiction. Its concluding 
clauses provide for the taking of testimony upon the 
losses suffered by Unionists at the South during the war, 
the evidence to be sent to the Department of Justice at 
Washington for preservation. The bill for the relief of 
George F. Robinson, the invalid soldier who confronted 
the assassin of Secretary Seward, was passed; it gives him 
$5,000 in money and a gold medal. Another bill extends 
the land laws to Alaska. The Naval Appropriation bill 
was passed with the addition of a section, authorizing 
the President to accept the resignation of any officer of 
the Navy until the number of officers in the grade to 
which such officers shall belong is reduced to the num- 
ber authorized by law, and whose resignation shall take 
effect on or before the 1st of January next; any officer so 
resigning to be entitled to one year’s sea pay in addition 
to the pay due such officer at the date when his resigna- 
tion takes effect. The provision is not to apply after the 
number of officers shall have been reduced to the number 
allowed by law. A bill for the enlistment of 300 addi- 
tional seamen for the practice ship at Annapolis, was 
passed. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
permit William L. Hanscom, late naval constructor, to 
withdraw his resignation and to reinstate him, was 
passed, but not until it had called out pretty sharp skir- 
mishing between some of the members on the favorite 


subject of bureaucracy. Several of the.Army officers 
who were mustered out January 1 have petitioned for 
special legislation in their cases; no action has yet been 
taken ou these applications. The Naval Committee has 
before it a joint resolution making the pay of civil 
engireers employed im the service the same ag that o 
naval constructors of equal length of service, 
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VOLUNTEER CAVALRY.—No. V. 
THE LESSONS OF THE DECADE. 
BY A VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMAN. 
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OFFICERS. 


TAKEN from a grade of society no whit above the 
men, and in many cases illiterate as well as totally ig- 
norant of military science, the first batch of officers sent 
out in our civil war weresompelied to keep at a great 
distance from their men to preserve the semblance of dis- 
cipline. Our system possessed only the faults of the Eng- 
lish, without one of its counterbalancing excellences ; 
and the consequence was that we were beaten out of our 
boots till we learned to follow the French system of pro- 
motion from the ranks. 

In an aristocratic country, with well-marked divisions 
of classes, the soldier, being a peasant, who can never be 
anything but a peasant, submits to ignorant officers, if 
taken from a class above him. The officer is an educat- 
ed man, and belongs to a society whose ban on ineapacity 
and cowardice is an effectual spur to advancement in his 
case. An English gentleman very soon becomes a good 
officer. But the case is very different in America. No 
such marked distinction of classes exists here, and lucky 
for us it is so. Our only aristocracy is that of intellect; 
that is to say, the only aristocracy that is universally 
recognized, everywhere and at all times. Wealth in fam- 
ilies is transient, seldom lasting three generations. The 
great families of the Revolution have fallen, and small 
ones risen to greatness. 

But intellect and edueation command respect almost 
unconsciously. The very tones of voice of an educated 
man strike the ear as different from those of a boor. 

And in this it is that the merit of West Point as a 
school for officers lies. It takes them in rude boys, 
from any and every station. It turns them out educated 
gentlemen ; and, as a consequence, the old Regular Army 
was always in excellent discipline. The men felt that a 
great gulf divided them from their officers, and the lat- 
ter could afford to be kind to their men without fear of 
lax discipline. 

But the system which answered for a small Army, and 
which supplied that Army with gentlemen for officers, 
broke down with a million of men, until we began pro- 
moting from the ranks. Then we procured good officers, 
and not till then. Did we procure gentlemen? In 
many cases, yes. In some, no. Several of the first lot 
of sergeants raised to lieutenancies turned out drank- 
ards, and were dismissed the service within a year after. 
I use my own regiment to illustrate the point. It was 
an average representative regiment, and its history was 
repeated in that of muny another of my acquaintance. 
But it was found that in most cases gentlemen had been 
hidden in the ranks; and I can remember several in- 
stances where the change of manners was surprising, 
from a first sergeant to an officer among officers. 

The South followed our ownsystem. But inasmuch 
as the institution of slavery had created in the South a 
privileged and highly cultivated order, their officers of 
volunteers were, as a class, superior to ours at the com- 
mencement of the war. They also promoted from the 
ranks, I believe, but without the same success as attend- 
ed our experience. Their material was not so intelli- 
gent, and the aristocratic system suited them best. 

What, then, would the lesson of the war seem to be on 
the officering of our cavalry of the future? Plainly, 
that with a people fairly educated asa mass, officers 
should be raised from the ranks. Intelligent men, I 
have often noticed, will follow such a one readily 
enough. 

But how about the commencement of a war? Men 
cannot be raised from the ranks till they have shown 
their fitness for commissions. 

The answer obviously seems to be to insure, by some 
means, the appointment of well-educated men for your 
first lot of officers. The answering of two or three ques- 
tions on tactics should not be all the examination re- 
quired of a would-be officer at the commencement of a 
war. Tactics are very soon learned, but they form but a 
very small part of an officer’s duty. The largest part 
requires intelligence and extensive reading to supply 
the place of the experience that comes later. Men of 
intelligence and bravery, promoted from the ranks to 

associate with educated gentlemen, soon catch the tone 
of their manners and become a credit to the service. 

But in this matter, as in many others, a good colonel 

is the father of his regiment. The influence of such a 
man is something wonderful. Good colonels make good 
regiments, and good captains make good companies. I 
am far from leing convinced that a green regiment would 
not be infinitely better off in our service in war if it only 
had a colonel, an adjutant, and twelve good captains for 


the companies, leaving the juniot commissions to be filled | and 


up by the colonel, after time enough had elapsed to 
show the best men. 

Sergeants and corporals are amply sufficient to do all 
the guard duty. The commissary and quartermaster- 
sergeants already do all the work of their departments, 
and their principals just sign their names. 

The hope of promotion would be a great incentive to 
green troops to observe discipline and to behave well in 
action, and the country would be spared the shameful 
abuses of the last war. 

And in sending reinforcements to the field, Heaven 
grant that they may not be organized into fresh regi- 
ments, as they were, at ruinous and suicidal cost, in 1864. 
Sent as recruits to fill up the gaps of the veterans, such 
men pick up their duty in a very short time under the 
teachings of their comrades. 

Formed into new regiments to swell the vanity of 
more of those insolent incapables who so foully disgraced 
their uniform, even to the last year of the war, such 
regiments indulged in stampedes that a member of the 
old corps would have blushed to be involved in. 

At Five Forks I remember such a green regiment, six 
hundred strong, driven back in a disgraceful panic after 
less than five minutes’ firing, with their colonel, a fellow 
called Middleton, at the head of the fugitives. An old 
regiment, depleted by the war to only forty-five carbines, 
was then advanced, and held the position till dark which 
the six hundred had vacated. But then their officers 
had risen from the ranks, and the men knew them; and 
the officers of the Twentieth Pennsylvania Cavalry were 
appointed from civil life, and the first to quit the fight. 
In that single instance lies a volume of teaching on 
the selection of officers. 
If you can get old Army officers among your captains, 
do so by all means. But ifa man has not served, see to 
it that he has a good education; for as old as the Romans 
there is a proverb which says that “ Learning softens the 
manners.” And there is a good chance that a gentle- 
man will do you credit—not because he’s braver than 
another, but because he daren’t run away for fear of the 
people at home. 
And above all, as the last piece of advice given us by 
the war, promote from the ranks. 
DRUNKENNESS. 

I am not a“ total abstinence man”—as far from it as 
can be; but still I hold that drunkenness is a vice so ut- 
terly degrading to a gentleman, which every officer ought 
to be, that a man with intemperate habits ought to be 
stricken from the rolls of any army. If the officers of a 
regiment are gentlemen in the true sense of the word, 
sober and courteous, there will be no trouble to enforce 
temperance in the command ; but if officers get drunk in 
public, the men will follow when they get a chance. A 
truly temperate celonel is a tower of strength to a regi- 
ment. Not an austere total abstinence fanatic. Such a 
man does more harm than good. Buta true gentleman, 
by example and precept, will raise the character of his 
officers by unconscious steps, and prevent disorder, in- 
stead of vainly trying to stem it after it has risen to its 
full height. 

MORAL DISCIPLINE. 
If our cavalry of the future are fortunate enough to get 
such colonels, their regiments will gain proportionate 
reputations, not only in camp, but in the field. Well- 
ordered regiments always fight well. Oliver Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, Gardiner’s dragoons in English history, Have- 
ock’s “ saints,” Mahomet’s army of so-called fanatics, the 
Swiss infantry in their wonderful success over the Aus- 
trian gendarmerie, all are instances of the resistless 
power of sober, religious men, banded together vy moral 
discipline. Such corps have won the greatest successes of 
ancient and modern times, in all cases. 

I cannot recall an instance in history, in which one 
army prayed before going into battle, and the other 
feasted, where the feasters were not overthrown; and 
the battles in which such was the state of affairs are in- 
numerable. 

Moral foree is an engine that has never been rated at 
its true value in war. Whenever it has been tried, it 
has proved all-powerful. It is the basis of all rigid and 
effectual discipline. Martinetry has always proved a 
failure in the end. Its spirit is totally opposite, and only 
drives men to mutiny. But moral discipline convinces 
men that.a certain thing is right; and under that thought 
they will submit to restrictions and regulations that from 
a martinet would be utterly intolerable. 

The best disciplined regiments are those that have the 
least number of punishments. An officer who cannot con- 
trol his men without brutality, :s unfit to be an officer- 
But natural disciplinarians are very rare, and experience. 
is a slow school; some men never learn anything in it. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WAR. 
DEGEMBER. 


14. Tue following despatch from Gambetta to Trochu 
is published by the Freneh government in Bordeaux: 

“For four days I have been in Bourges with Bourbaki, 
busied in reorganizing the three corps, namely, the Fif- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Twentieth, of the First army of 
the Loire, which in consequence of forced marches in the 
most terrible rain had been thrown into very bad condi- 
tion. This work requires still four or five days. The 
portions occupied by Bourbaki cover at the same time 

evers and Bourges; the other part of the Loire army 
retreated after the evacuation of Orleans toward Beau- 
gency and Marchenoir, in which positions it has resisted 
all the efforts of Frederick Charles, thanks to the uncon- 
querable energy of General Chanzy, who appears to be 
the real warrior whom recent events have brought out. 
That army, consisting of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Twenty-first corps, and according to General Trochu’s ar- 
rangements supported by all the powers of the west, has 
accomplished a wonderful retreat and inflicted the se- 
verest losses upon the Prussians. Chanzy withdrew him- 
self from a ¢ flank march of Frederick Charles on the 
left bank of the Loire. Frederick Charles attempted in 
vain to cross the Loire at Amboise and Blois and to 
threaten Tours. Chanzy is to-day in the most perfect se- 
curity in La Perche, ready to take the offensive in the di- 
rection of as soon as his troops have rested; the latter 
have fought steadily and in the most extraordinary man- 
ner against superior forces of the enemy since November 
30 and up to December 12. You see that the army of 
the Loire is far removed from being destroyed, as the 
Prussian fasehoods have given out. It is divided into two 
armies of equal strength, which are ready to take the 
field. Faidherbe in the north is said to have taken La 
Fére with much munition, artillery, and provision. But 
we are very uneasy as to your fate. For nearly eight 
days we have no news from you, either direct or through 
the Prussians or from other nations. The cable to Eng- 
land is interrupted. What is happening? Relieve us 
from our anxiety, and improve the opportunity offered by 
the southwest wind to send off a balloon, which will then 
probably fall in Belgium. 
“The withdrawal of the Prussians becomes more and 
more noticeable. They appear to be tired of the war. If 
we can keep on—and we can if we really will it—we 
will triumph over them. According to trustworthy ac- 
counts which have reached me, they have already suffer- 
ed immense losses. They supply themselves only with 
the greatest difficulty. But we must give ourselves to 
the greatest sacrifices, not lament much and fight to the 
death. In the interior reigns everywhere the most aston- 
ishing order. The Government of the National Defence 
is everywhere respected, and finds obedience every- 
where.’ 
Count von Bismarck issues a circular upon the sub- 
ject of the status of such French officers as escape from 
confinement in Germany, in which he says: 
“The frequent escape of French officers under breach 
of their word of honor, and the explanations which some 
of them who were included in the capitulation of Sedan 
have published in regard to their escape, show that. the 
understanding of honor is not the same, at least not 
with all French officers, as that which has been until 
now held on the German side in receiving a parole as 
guarantee. On September 2 we had it in our power to 
destroy the army shut up in Sedan, in the whole as well 
as individually, by arms or by hunger, and thus make it 
harmless. Trusting to fidelity to agreement, we, how- 
ever, permitted the well-known capitulation. Inasmuch 
as the commander-in-chief of the surrounded troops, 
General de Wimpffen, had signed the same, he assumed 
the performance of the same by the officers standing 
under him, and the latter were, according to the com- 
prehension of military honor universally obtaining, and 
acording to the common law of contracts, bound to re- 
spect the convention. If any individual officers were 
not agreed to the capitulation, we had no knowledge and 
we needed to take no notice of it; otherwise an army or 
a garrison could never be received in capitulation with- 
out a declaration from each individual. In point of 
fact, however, all the officers of the MacMahon-Wimpf- 
fen army who were in Sedan made use of the provisions 
which were agreed upon in the capitulation in order to 
preserve their lives and their property. Some of them, 
however, misused the confidence which the German 
commander had placed in them personally, in regard to 
the fulfilment of their part of the contract; among them 
Generals Ducrot, Barral, and Cambriels. You will have 
remarked in the newspapers the declaration of the first, 
in which he narrates how he escaped from the depot in 
Pont-i-Mousson, and, by means of a piece of casuistry, 
upon the discussion of which I will not enter, declares 
how he deceived the confidence placed in him, misused 
the consideration granted him, and, according to his 
opinion, did not break but nevertheless evaded his parole 
of honor, personally given after close of the capitulation. 
In a writing published in the Siecle of November 15, in 
which General Cambriels raises himself with a lively 
sense of honor against certain accnsations which had 
been made on the side of the French, he mentions cas- 
ually, and as a matter of course, that he had made use 
of the capitulation in which he was included, and our 
considerate treatment of the wounded, to escape secretly 
from Sedan. General Barral has not, to my knowledge, 
made any attempt to explain or defend the fact that he 
had given his word of honor not to carry arms against 
Germany in the present war, and to go to the place of 
residence appointed him, and immediately thereafter en- 
tered the French army, breaking his parole. After these 
examples it excites less surprise, but, for an army jealons 
of its honor, is not the less remarkable, that many offi- 
cers of lower grade, of whom some are includedin the 
appended list, have, with breach of their word of honor, 
left their places in Germany,in which free and un- 
watched movement had been permitted them only in 
confidence upon their signed parole of honor not to es- 


cape. 








“ However great the number .of these officers is in 
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itself, they still form but a small fraction of the tot 
number of their honorable comrades, who have not yetin 
a single instance been made answerable for the unworthy 
conduct of the others by a more strict watching. The 
affair, however, assumes another complexion, in that the 
breaking of parole of the escaped officers has been of- 
ficially ratified by the Government of the National De- 
fence by placing them in the armies fighting against us, 
and that so far no instructions from the bosom of the 
active French army against the reception in their ranks 
of officers who have broken their word has become known. 
It is apparent that the Paris government itself and all 
officers serving under it thus take upon themselves, con- 
trary to all usages of war, an equal responsibility for the 
violation of parole of those individuals. 

“Under these circumstances the confederated Ger- 
man government has the duty of deciding whether it is 
agreeable to military interests to assure the usual _cour- 
tesies to French officers captured hereafter; and it will 
also have the still graver question to decide, how much 
confidence they can have, without material guarantees, 
in the fulfilment of any convention which may yet be 
closed with the French commanders or with the French 

ent.” 
Oh. suubir of French officers who are published as 
having escaped from confinement is thirty-seven. 

15. The Honiteur Officiel of the (German) general gov- 
ernment of Lorraine, published at Nancy, contains the 
following order: ’ , 

“We, William, King of Prussia, order the following 
for the general government of Alsace and Lorraine: 
Art. 1. Whoever shall join the French armies will be 
punished by confiscation of his present and future prop- 
erty and banishment for ten years. Art. 2. The sentence 
follows upon the order of our governor-general, which 
three days after it has been published in the official por- 
tion of the Gazette of the governor-general will have all 
the effect of a legal decision, and is to be . carried into 
execution by the civil and military authorities, Art. 3. 
Every payment and transfer which shall afterwards be 
made to the condemned will be considered void. Art. 
4. Every disposition of his property or of portions of 
the same, whether to come into effect during his lifetime 
or after death, which the condemned shall make after 
the issue of this decree, is null and void. Art. 5. Who- 
ever shall desire to leave his place of residence must ob- 
tain a written permit from the prefect, to whom he must 
give notice of object. Whoever shall absent himself 
from his dwelling for more than eight days will be le- 
gally considered to have joined the French armies. This 
supposition will be sufficient for hiscondemnation. Art. 
6. The prefects are to adopt means for keeping and con- 
trolling a list of all males. Art. 7. The receipts from 
the confiscation are to be paid into the account of the 
general government. Art. 8. Returning from banish- 
ment is punishable in accordance with the penalty laid 
down by Art. 33 of the Penal Code. Art. 9. This order 
comes into force on the day of its publication. 

“ Given at our headquarters, Versailles, on the 15th of 
December, 1870. WILLIAM.” 

The German forces on French soil comprise, according 
to the calculation of a Berlin paper, 591 battalions, with 
575,100 men; 424 cavalry squadrons, with 66,400 men; 
280 batteries, with 74,100 men and 1,680 guns; and 12,- 
600 engineers; making a total of 728,000 men. The ef- 
fective strength on the 1st instant was about 510,000 
men, and so many reserves are being sent that it will 
hardly fall below this number. Sixty-two Landwehr 
battalions from the eld provinces, and sixty-two battal- 
ions from the new provinces and Saxony, are available 
for active service if required, and a portion of these have 
already been directed to undertake etappen duty. 

18. The election of officers by the Mobile Guard hav- 
ing proved ineffective, a decree removes the right of the 
soldiers to elect their officers, and hereafter the latter 
are to be appointed by the government. 

21. The garrison of Paris makes sorties in force toward 
the north and east against the Saxons and Prussian 
Guards, while a feint was made from Mont Valérien to- 
ward Buzenval and Montretout. General Ducrot com- 
manded the column operating against the Guards, while 
Generals Malroy and Blaise commanded the right 
wing in the attack upon the Saxons. All told, 100 bat- 
talions were in line. The French occupied the villages 
Courneuve, Bobigny, and Bondy, 2,000 to 3,000 paces in 
advance of the forts, with their advanced posts; Drancy, 
2,000 paces further, being occupied only at night, as the 
German line was but 2, paces distant. The Prussian 
outpost line extended from Pierrefitte through Stains 
and Le Bourget, about 4,000 paces from the line of forts. 
The main body of the Guards was posted 3,000 paces to 
the rear in the line Garges, Dugny, Pont Iblon, Le Blanc— 
Mesnil, Aulnay, and Sevran on the Ourcg canal and the 
railroad toSoissons. Here began the Saxon (Twelfth) corps, 
whose line extended to the Marne. Many points of this 
principal line were within range of the forts. French 
troops marched out of St. Denis December 20, proceed- 
ing toward Aubervilliers, while three brigades threaten- 
ed the left of the Guards, in front of Bobigny. 
Le Bourget was first attacked at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Strong detachments moved from Courneuve 
toward Dugny, leading the Germans to think that the 
attack would be on the south and west; but suddenly 
changing their direction, the French attacked at the 
northern gate, which with the churchyard was taken, 
and 125 men captured. The attack on the south gate 
failed, and reinforcements being sent, the Germans suc- 
ceeded in driving out the French after a hot fight from 
house to house. In storming the churchyard, the last 
point held by the French, the Germans took 359 prison- 
ers. According to the reports of the latter, the relative 
strength of the contestants was—Germans 2,000, French 
6,000. At Stains, on the right wing of the Prussian 
corps, @ severe attack was repulsed without a single house 
of the town falling into French hands, 

Elsewhere the operations of the day were begun 
by a tremendous fire from the forts along the whole 
front, and missiles of the heaviest calibre were thrown 
@ distance of 8,000 paces, but the excessive range so 
interfered with the aim that very little injury was 





done. Protected by the fire from the forts, the 
French {artillery opened with two batteries before 
Courneuve, ten field and three mitrailleur ‘batteries 
north and: north-east of Drancy, near Groslay Ferme, 
sweeping the whole ficld as far as Dugny, Pont [blon, Le 
Blane Mesnil, Aulnay, and Sevran. This fire was re- 
turned by the batteries of the Second division of Guards 
from positions between Le Blanc Mesnil and Aulnay. At 
noon two of these batteries crossed the river at Pont Ib- 
lon and took position 2,000 paces from the French, and be- 
ing followed by two more showed themselves superior to 
the French ; the two batteries on the French right wing 
were silenced after two hours’ lively work, and the fire 
of the others was weakened. Two other German batteries 
advanced, the fire of which completed the work. The 
French batteries gradually became silent, the infantry re- 
tired, and the sortie was repulsed. The losses of the 
Prussians were 14 officers and 400 men. The strength of 
the columns operating against them was estimated at 
40,000, but only the regular troops were really in action 
at Le Bourget and Stains. The Mobiles and National 
Guards were retained at such great distance that the re- 
serves on the German side were not deployed. 

The Twelfth or Saxon corps, stretching from Sevran to 
the Marne, had no fighting of importance until noon, when 
a French division advanced from Neuilly and passed the 
advanced posts in Maison Blanche and Ville Evrart. A 
freshet in the river prevented an attack upon the posi- 
tion at Chelles, and the Wiirtemberg artifery was able 
to bring a flank fire to bear on the French. At five 
o’clock the German commander ordered the retaking of 
Ville Evrart and Maison Blanche. The latter was easily 
accomplished, but Ville Evrart is composed of strongly- 
built houses standing alone, and in this small labyrinth 
the battle continued until midnight. General Blaise, com- 
mander of a German brigade, fell here. Some of the 
houses remained in possession of the French until morn- 
ing, when the increasing freshet in the Marne compelled 
the Germans to leave at three and the French at eight 
o’clock. Other sorties from Mont Valérien and from St. 
Denis were only demonstrations, and the fighting was no- 
where severe. 

23. January 2 the King telegraphs to the Queen: 

Upon your request for news: The Eighth corps lost, Dec. 
23, 1 dead, 28 wounded officers, among the latter a Protest- 
ant clergyman (one was killed at Beaugency), 79 dead 
and 598 wounded privates, which is, thank God, a mod- 
erate loss for so hot a battle. WILLIAM. 

This refers to Manteuffel’s action at Pont Noyelles. 

27. The loss of Mont Avron is serious to the French, 
not only because, from its advanced position, it covered 
the operations of the garrison in making sorties, but 
also from its elevation its fire was a serious impediment 
to the Germans. The Wurtembergers in Noisy-le- 
Grand 6,000 paces distant, were so hotly shelled that 
they had to take refuge in the cellars; but, though 500 
to 600 shells were thrown into the place, only one man 
was wounded. The thirteen batteries, mounted with 76 
guns (twelve and twenty-four pounders, so called from 
the weight of the round shot fitted to their calibre), were 
built during the cold nights of Christmas week, and 
were about 5,000 paces from the fort. Bombarded on the 
27th, the fort was abandoned the same evening, and oc- 
cupied by the Germans on the 28th, who reconnoitred 
close up to Fort Rosny, 3,000 paces distant. 

According to an official French report, the bombard- 
ment of Mont Avron to-day cost them considerable 
losses. The uames of 17 officers killed and wounded are 
given. 

28. Disturbances in Paris. Gatherings take place in 
various quarters of the town, and the mobs begin plunder- 
ing. Attempts are made to enter the public gardens and 
cut down the trees, but the demonstrations are not very 
threatening and close with the day. 

General von Werder abandons Dijon, and concen- 
trates his troops at Vesoul; he and von Treskow have 
been reinforced. The cause of these movements is the 
activity of the French army of the east, which, under 
General Bressoles, is advancing parallel with the Swiss 
frontier. Its strength is put at 20,000 to 40,000 men. 

31. The siege artillery having arrived on the 30th, the 
bombardment of Méziéres begins to-day. 

The Twentieth German division is attacked at Ven- 
déme, but repulses the attack and captures four guns. 

General von Manteuffel reports that five battalions of 
the First division marched from Rouen against some 
French detachments which had advanced from Briare 
toward Molineaux and Grande Couronne. Part of them 
were scattered and part driven into the strong castle 
Robert le Diable. The castle was stormed and taken. 

A foreigner in Paris gives the following information 
about the condition of the city : 

“ As to the victualling of Paris nobody can speak, ex- 
cept perhaps Schmitz, the chief of the staff; but it isa 
question whether Ferry, the mayor, and the staff, give 
each other correct particulars. This muchI and my 
friends know, that up to the present the inhabitant who 
spends 15,000 frances or 20,000 francs a year sees on 
his table beef and ham; the middle-class, horseflesh ; the 
lower, little but bread and wine. The poor, the feeble, 
the sick, the old, andthe children, who are forced to 
remain in their dwellings, are in fearful distress, without 
food or fire. Little is done for such. The various na- 
tionalities—the Danes, Swiss, Belgians—care for their 
compatriots by house visitation.” 

A Paris engineer has established at Aubervilliers an 
observatory of a construction new in military posts of 
observation. It consists of a number of tubes fitting 
within éach other like the tubes of a telescope. The 
largest is fixed in the ground, and the observer, climbing 
to its top by means of a ladder, enters a cage of basket 
work at the summit. Airis then blown in at the bot- 
tom, and the inner tubes rise with the pressure. There 
are five tubes, forming when extended a mast 165 feet 
high, the base of which is only 6 inches in diameter. Of 
course this apparatus requires a blowing engine, and it is 
hardly applicable to field work. At the best, observation 
must be very uncertain from the top of a high mast 
swaying with the wind. 











FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


Dr. Russell, in a letter from Versailles to the Zimes, 
says: “General Guern and Colonel von Borris are great- 
ly astonished at the resolution of the British Government 
to go back to muzzle-loaders; they consider that it can 
only be dne to the fact of our breech-loaders being very 
bad, and therefore inferior to the best sort of muzzle- 
loaders used against. them in trials which were conduct- 
ed under the auspices of officers for the greater part 
much disposed, and known to be so, in favor of muzzle- 
loaders, or, to speak more properly, hostile to the Arm 
strong breech-loader. The Russian 11-inch gun, which 
Major-General Guern says fires a 600-pound projectile, 
has a vent-piece which can be worked by one man.” 


Apropos of doing away with purchase in the British 
army, says the Broad Arrow, it a been calculated in 
round numbers that the sum of £9,000,000 would be re - 
quired to cover the present value, regulation and. over- 
regulation, of officers’ commissions, independently of any 
claims in respect of life interests and chances of promo- 
tion. 

Ir is worthy of note that as soon as the demand of 
Prince Gortchakoff made war between England and Rus- 
sia more than possible, the English gunsmiths received 
and accepted large orders for arms and material from 
Russia. The English gun trade is represented to be in 
a state perhaps unparalleled. Orders have come in 
from Russia very recently, and the demand shows no 
sign of abatement. The ammunition makers are in the 
same state of activity, having orders to make as many 
cartridges as they can to a certain date. Premises are 
being extended, and to all appearance the nations of the 
earth are going to do nothing but declare war for years 
to come. 


THE Globe says that the Boxer ammunition for the 
Snider and Martini-Henry rifles has proved highly satis- 
factory, as to strength, facility of extraction, and good 
shooting; only one in 700 cartridges fired failing. The 
only requirement which it is said not to possess is the 
possibility of being refilled. The Boxer cartridge is con- 
structed of coiled sheet brass. The solid brass or whol- 
ly metallic cartridge, being rigid, is less injured in firing, 
and admits of being refilled a number of times. The 
Army and Navy Gazette is informed that the Boxer 
cartridge cannot be made applicable to the Gatling gun, 
and there are some doubts of its being made applicable 
to the Martini-Henry rifle. 


A FEW weeks ago we printed an anecdote which gave 
an Indian constable’s views of “ martial bearing.” A cor- 
respondent of the London Army and Navy Gazette tells 
of an English clergyman who evidently holds a similar 
opinion of the character of military men. 

“On Sunday evening, 8th instant,” he says, “I attend- 
ed the Wesleyan chapel at Sandgate, near to Shorncliffe 
Camp. The minister, during his sermon, said he once 
knew a lady-who, before her conversion, was afraid to 
speak to any low person, but, since the Spirit of the Lord 
has taken up its abode with her, she actually condescends 
to speak to a navvy or asoldier. I wonder what the no- 
ble lady or the divines think soldiers are? No wonder. 
that the defenders of England are thought so little of by 
the public when they are spoken of in the above manner 
in the house of God. 

“When war’s proclaimed and danger nigh, 

God and the soldier is the people’s cry ; 
But when peace is proclaimed and all things righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted.” 


A VOLUME containing the rumors which have agitated 
and the stories which have amused the people of Paris 
during the time of their exclusion from the world would 
be one of the most interesting publications of the time. 
Occasionally something gets out, and it is always worth 
hearing. e latest of these stories shows how horses 
flesh can sometimes replace nr | glory as an incen- 
tive to daring. Some Paris moblots, being very hun- 
gry, and aware of a Prussian cavalry post having been 
established at Bonneuil, determined to and improve 
their soup by the addition of a little horse-flesh. Forty 
men volunteered to go out against the enemy in hope of 
obtaining extra rations, and when the shades of evening 
fell, the party started on its e ition, cautiously creep- 
ing out of the trenches, and stealing over the 
ground in the direction of the prey. When the moblots 
came up to the post, they were surprised to find the 
building much larger than they anticipated, and capa- 
ble, in fact, of stabling 100 horses. ‘There was some 
hesitation, but a moblot who had caught scent of the an- 
imals, unable to restrain his appetite, fired at and killed 
the only sentry visible. There was then a dash u 
the stables, and some troopers were heard effecting their 
flight ; instead of a couple of horses, which the moblots 
had hoped to be able to capture, they found themselves 
in presence of 50 s' the twinkling of an 
each man mounted a horse, the whip was applied ta 
ten extra animals, which were sent galloping after their 
masters, and the forty rode back in triumph to their 
lines, where they were warmly greeted. The government 
took 39 animals, aud left the fattest beast to the cone 
quering moblots, who were soon feasting on its carcass. 
We are not told howan importantcavalry outpost in the 
vigilant German service came to be left with so little pro- 
tection ; but as that is a matter for the Prussians to settle, 
our Parisian narrator probably thought it was not his 
business. Another chronicler relates that a ded sailors 
recently went out on an expedition against a Prussian post, 
which they surprised. A desperate conflict took place, but 
in the end the hatchets of the naval brigade prevailed, and 
sixteen Prussian corpses strewed the ground ; instead of 
making pp hoe! ey Sop ow at the post, parted tar, 
donning a Prussian helmet and greatcoat, 
and down the post. In due time the officer with hi 
men came round to relieve guard, and to their astonish- 
ment they found twenty Chassepots levelled'at their 
hearts; there was nothing for it but to surrender, and 
the sailors returned to their fort very well satisfied with 
their night’s work, As we have not printed any narra- 
tives of this kind from the German side, it is ouly fair to 
say that there is no lack of them. 
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ONE-LEGGED MEN. 
AN ex-officer of the Army contributes to the. 
for March an article on one-legged 
take the following, which without doubt reproduces the 
ce of many of our readers: 
Mr. Dickens, wre bw Wegg, that treacherous 
old reprobate, makes Mr. Boffin begin the acquaintance 
with the stereotyped interrogatory : 
“ *How did you get your wooden leg?’ 
“Mr. W. replied tartly to this personal inquiry: 
‘In an accident.’ 
“*Do you like it?’ 
“*Well, I haven’t got to keep it warm,’ Mr. Wegg 
made answer, in a sort of desperation occasioned by the 
singularity of the question. 
“*He hasn't,’ repeated the other to his knotted stick, 
as he gave it a hug: ‘he hasn’t, ha, ha! to keep it 


In real life the first query is always the same ; but after 
that none is too idiotic to put to be us. Fancy yourself, 
reader, a man who has recently arisen from six weeks’ 
confinement in bed on crutches, with one trousers leg 
clewed up, as sailors term it, starting on a journey. Gain- 
ing a seat on a steamer, say, you find many eyes fixed on 
the where a foot ought to be. Presently a great 
hulktag 1 fellow, pointing with his finger in your } 
tion, asks, commandingly, “Say, you, heow did yeou 
lose that leg?” This brute is possessed of the demon of 
inquisitiveness. There is neither sympathy nor defer- 
ence in his voice or manner. If you answer once, you 
must continue to do so until he is satisfied. Once, when 
nearly faint with fatigue, I ventured to reply that I 
didn't care to talk on the subject. “ Yer’d tell fast enough 
if yer warn’t ashamed.” At this acompactly-built young 
man rose up with, “If you bother that man any more, 
Pll knock you down.” Upon which the wretch slunk 
away muttering, “I sh’think he might tell.” Presently, 
recovering his spirits, he approached a youth who was 
carrying the model ofa ship. ‘Say, did you make that 
yourself ?” and was soon made happy by finding a vic- 
tim. My affection for the compactly-built young man 
will never cease. 

Another mode of salutation is: ‘‘ You've lost your leg,” 
as though it were a handkerchief that you hadn’t missed, 
and might find by going back a few steps. Often the 
words “ Lost your leg?” (more frequently your “ limb,” 
as if there were only one to a body), interrogatively, per- 
haps fearing an optical delusion, meet the ear. A mild- 
looking old gentleman, with the largest kind of eyes, once 
whispered them to me, and looked intensely gratified on 
receiving in like manner the answer “ Yes.” Others 
again ish around for a while before coming to the 
point. “Fine day, sir.” “Yes, sir.” “’Spect we'll have 
some rain fore long.” “TI hope so.” “ Lost your leg?” 
which was what they meant to say at first and you knew 
was coming. 

On one occasion during the war two unfortinates were 
assailed by a pertinacious wretch, who left incontinently 
after a few words aside with one of the pair. “What 
did you tell him?” asked his astonished companion. 
“That we were both run over by a railway train while 
drunk.” At times a cross answer, “ Mind your own busi- 
ness,” or a sarcastic counter, “ Where did you get that 
red nose?” becomes absolutely necessary. But these are 
extreme cases, where the stranger is manifestly a vast 
loafing interrogation point. Many a poor cripple, sick of 
body, has likely been set down as ill-tempered, who was 
utterly weary of telling the same old story over and over 


ain. 
“ee a musket-ball caused the injury, a considerable in- 
terest is created. But a man whose leg was shot off, ac- 
tually shot off by a cannon-ball, is a treasure for the time 
being. The first ss yd have been crushed to atoms by 
# ponderous rock. The second may have suffered ago- 
nies for weeks hefore amputation. The third alone gives 
unalloyed gratification, as being genuinely horrifying. 
All beggars who wish to prosper are hereby advised to 
adopt the cannon-ball story, making the shot as large as 
modern artillery will ; 

After p ing so far in one’s responses, it is impos- 
sible to guess what will comenext. ‘ What do you think 
of McClellan?” was for a long time a staple; but since 
the third year of the war anything, from “ Have you 
been born again?” to “ What will you have to drink?” 
is likely to follow. 


men, from which we | the ankle; the joint was smashed to any and the foot 











How did you lose your leg? Every man must an- 
swer this to suit his corse. For one, I was shot through 


had to come off half-way up to the knee shortly after. 
Hurt? Not when the bullet went through. That felt 
like an electric shock. But as soon as the arterial blood 
began to spout out in jets, there was intense pain, 
almost insupportable, which never ceased for many weeks. 
Frequent faintness, with everything becoming indistinct, 
as frequently followed by sudden revival, prevailed un- 
til safely lodged in hospital, hours after. The doses of 
brandy administered by the surgeon were tasteless, but 
brought new life and consciousness at a flash. Morally, 
there was an intense desire to have the enemy beaten 
and driven off, and an unappeasable curiosity to know 
every few minutes, which seemed hours, how the battle 
was going. Such cases are numerous and very like. 
After lying in agony for long days and longer nights, 
comes @ consultation of surgeons; but you know before 
it is pronounced what the verdict is to be, and when the 
doctor with solemn face approaches, you say impatiently, 
“Out with it; it has got to go of course.” 

The weeks that follow are a tedious epoch. The kind 
anssthetic has deadened the shock of the operation, and 
blessed — often gives sleep and oblivion during the 
nights. But this is the trying period when arteries 
break loose and life may run out in ten minutes. It is 
especially tryimg when you know enough of surgery to 
realize the danger. You feel a decrease of pain. A de- 
licious languor steals over the senses, and when the 
watcher suddenly starts up and summons aid, you fear 
the last moment has come. In short, when the surgeon 
says quietly, “ We must give you ether again,” and im- 
mediately produces the sponge, you give up life and sa 

“ Good-by ” faintly. You yield unwillingly to the insid- 
ious vapor, never expecting to see this world more, and 
wishing to die with a clear head. You learn thoroughly 
that what philosophers preach and few believe is true. 
Death, very near, has no terrors. 

In from three to six months all well-treated cases, not 
otherwise complicated, are able to visit the makers of ar- 
tificial limbs, and be fitted to a leg. There is one 
claim they nearly all make, fully allowed by a thought- 
less public, that we must protest against. It is to the 
title of philanthropists and disinterested benefactors of 
mankind. Nothing is plainer that that these contrivan- 
ces have done wonders for cripples, but they have also 
most certainly put money into the pockets of the origin- 
ators. Artificial appliances of all kinds are very costly, 
and far the greater portion of that cost goes to pay royal- 
ty on patents. As far as price of labor and material goes, 
there is no reason why a first-class leg for amputation 
below the knee should not be sold for $30 or $40; yet 
the manufacturers charge as much as $150, and even 
Government pays $75 for an inferior article. Until they 
sell their wares at such a profit as grasping tradesmen 
and mercenary manufacturers are content with, these 
pretenders to unselfishness will deserve rebuke. 

In contrast with this is the practice of the honorable 
medical faculty. Whenever one of its members makes a 
discovery that will be of use to his fellow man in the 
line of his profession, he immediately proclaims it with- 
out reserve. Instead of reaping a golden harvest, he is 
often put to great expense to bring his invention to no- 
tice. Even this magnanimity is not half the measure of 
benefits conferred by this noble-minded body. Accus- 
tomed in the early years of practice to devote time and 
labor and to incur manifold danger without adequate re- 
ward, its members become habitually generous. To all 
wounded in the war their services were always given 
without claim for pay, and in thousands of cases persist- 
ently made gratuitous. When we reflect that merchants 
seldom, and corporations never, fail to exact the full 
value of services rendered in the way of their business; 
when we fully realize that a physician’s or surgeon’s time, 
given away, means so much food, and rent, and future 
comfort taken from his family, we shall begin to appre- 
ciate the self-sacrifice of this truly Christian profession. 
All mankind owes it praise and gratitude. Let our 
voices swell the chorus. Suppose the discoverer of ether 
had taken out a patent, and we had to pay a royalty on 
vaccination! 

I have compared notes with men whose amputation 
dated back as far as thirty years, and all agreed in their 
experience of the continued sensitiveness of the excised 





Your morning mail is swelled, at one period, by cirou- 
lars of various artificial-limb makers, giving diagrams of 
sundry legs, and testimonials of people who have walked, 
danced, and run better than ever with them. You al- 
most gather the impression that it would be better to be 
born with legs, arms, and head perhaps, all wood, ready 
patented—a second Falkenstein. A distinguished gen- 
eral, as long ago as the Mexican war, while on his way 
home with a bullet in the ankle, was approached in the 
ears by an enterprising agent. “ Excuse me, sir, but in 

t leg has to come off, we should be happy to sup- 
ply you with one of our patent .” ete., etc., and left 
his little pamphlet. This kind of reading the officer en- 
joyed about as much as the Army of the Potomac did the 
immense signs about City Point: “Embalming done 





It would take too much space to notice all the remarks, 
harangues, and questions our brotherhood is compelled 
to answer and listen to. Nor would it be gracious to di- 
late further on the disagreeable phase of our existence. 
On the other hand, there is g debt of gratitude we owe 
to far the greater portion of society. ho shall express 
for us our sense of the delicacy, the sympathy, the aid 
that attend our awkward steps? e silver-haired 
graadfathers who insist upon yielding their seats, the 
young men who moderate their gait to our pace, the ten- 
der matrons who make us at home in the cosiest corners, 
and the sweet maidens who give up a dance for a quiet 
talk, make life brighter than ever. How can we thank 
all those who are ever smoothing our paths, whose re- 

t and gentle pity are shown by action, not speech ? 

ou who do this should know that it sinks deep into the 
heart, and that no mere words can tell how warmly we 
welcome such couriwsy a)i forbearince ; how dearly we 


part. AsI sit here writing I repeat an old experiment 
with all due research and attention. Carefully exemin- 
ing te sensations aroused in my brain by the reflex ac- 
tion of the nerves, I note the following facts: So long as 
I remain in a passive state, merely observant, avoiding 
any exercise of my will upon the muscles, I am utterly 
ignorant of the loss of my foot, except so far as sight 
and touch assure me of it. Even with these aids, I find 
it impossible to impress upon my inner consciousness a 
belief that my body ends just below.the knee. Not only 
is there no sense of loss, but at the very place where my 
eyes and hands tell me that bone and flesh end and 
empty air begins, my brain tells me incessantly, posi- 
tively, obstinately, that there is no break of continuity. 
That this should happen when the amputation first takes 
place does not seem pers surprising, and might be ex- 
plained by the force of habit. Let a patient who has 
met with a serious accident, and taken ether, find on 
waking a covering extending downward from his neck 
and so far elevated as to give no guide to the shape be- 
neath. So long as he lies in a purely receptive, inactive 
state, he cannot be sure that any amputation at all has 
taken place, nor, if assured that one has been performed, 
can he say how much or how little has been included. 
As far as any break in his nervous system serves as a 
clue, his body may be cut off at the neck, or his toe 
alone be slightly injured. A great ache in onelimb may: 
give him a general idea of the seat of the operation ; 
but he is not, and, I believe, after comparing notes with 
many fellow-sufferers, never will be able to designate 
the point of separation until he has seen and touched it. 
This delusion, or rather contradiction of testimony given 
by different senses, is not temporary; it continues in- 
definitely. A case is on record of a tender mother who 





son’s leg, fearing that the knowledge of his loss would 
grieve him to death. When the reason of her unwilling- 
ness became known, the attending surgeon assured her 
that tbe boy need not learn the event until fully strong 
enough to bear the shook. And the innocent deception 
was carried on for months, a screen having been put be- 
fore the young man’s face, until one day he was astonish- 
ed at finding himself the possessor of a well-healed, 
ee stump, instead of a weak and diseased leg. 

he entire tissue of the human body wastes away and 
is renewed in seven years, according to the old school; 
in two weeks, say the physiologists of the present day. 
The process is constantly going on in regular order, 
though the mind only became aware of it through ex- 
perimental philosophy. But at times this waste, through 
extraneous causes, takes place so suddenly and in such 
bulk, that nature is unable to do the work of repair, the 
nucleus around which she was ever building new cells 
having disappeared. A fragment of the body thus sep- 
arated from the trunk perishes and dissolves into its va- 
rious original elements, which soon reassimilate with 
other animate or inanimate matter. The soul or mind, 
however, refuses to recognize this fact, and will not give 
up its consciousness of any part of the frame it inhabits, 
either at the moment of separation or long years after 
parting company. The muscles refuse obedience, but 
the limb is apparently still in existence. 


THE WEST POINT TROUBLE. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the World has recently “ inter- 
viewed” Cadet Grant, the son of the President, in regard 
to the recent troubles at West Point. He reports as 
follows: 
He is a well-built young fellow, deep chested, broad- 
shouldered, an? thin in the flanks. He possesses a keen 
quick eye, and is neither handsome nor the reverse. 
He received me cordially, and offered the only hospi- 
tality of which cadets are allowed the exercise, pipes and 
tobacco. The conversation soon turned upon the subject 
which is at present uppermost, and Cadet Grant placed 
himself at my disposal by telling me to ask whatever I 
wished and he would answer them to the best of his 
ability. 
“You all seem to be strenuously opposed to lying r 
“Of course weare. Just considér for a moment how 
much depends in the army upon absolute truthfulness, 
more perhaps there than in any other occupation in 
life. It is an absclute necessity to its verytexistence that 
an officer’s word should be implicitly relied upon in all 
circumstances. Why, I remember when with my father, 
that at the battle of Chattanooga he sent forward an 
officer to see if a certain bridge were serviceable. The 
officer came back and—well, he was a little tight, but he 
reported the bridge to be all right. My father ordered 
up some troops to cross there, and when they réached 
the place they found that the bridge had been destroyed 
a long time before. The officer had lied, whether inten- 
tionally or not, made no difference; the result was 
the same, and by it the chance of capturing a large part 
of Johnson’s army was utterly lost. Now, it is the 
chance of any such mistake ever ocouring that is aboil- 
ished here.” 
“What do you think the cause of the prevalence of 
lying ?” pp 
“As I said before, I think it partly owing to the 
suppression of what was called ‘devilling.’ That prac- 
tice never really amounted to anything, for if any cadet 
injured another he was considered a disgrace to his class. 
The benefit of it was that the ‘plebes’ were so often 
talked to about falsehood and the enormity of even the 
slightest deceit that they very rarely committed the least 
wrong against truth. It was impressed upon them that 
the smallest suppression of all the facts was equally bad. 
A case in point occurred a short time ago, in Jwhich a 
cadet was reported for being absent from the room an 
hour. In his explanation he stated that he had been 
at the sink. He was court-martialled for lying, and 
narrowly escaped dismissal.” 
“The abhorrence of lying seems to have worked well 
so far.” 
“T think so. The Academy is proud of the officers 
and gentlemen whom it sends forth, and justly proud. 
Of course there are some black sheep, as there always 
are in every flook. But taken as a whole, I doubt if 
you can find a better class of men than West Point 
graduates. Consider, for instance, those officers who are 
entrusted with the disbursing and handling of moneys. 
How many millions must have passed through their 
hands, and yet we know of only three or four defaulters. 
American officers are universally acknowledged to be 
men of the highest honor in every respect, and it is that 
sentiment which we claim to cultivate here.” 
“Then it was froma desire to benefit the Academy 
that you took your recent action *” 

“ Yes. It seemed impossible that the offenders could 
be punished in any other way, and we acted impulsively 
and without much consideration.” 

“ Does the class regret its action ?” 

“ We regret extremely having acted against law and 
order, though not that the three ‘plebes’ met with 
their deserts.” 
“T see that the House report recommends the expulsion 
of the ringleaders. Were there any ?” 

m: No. We all acted together asone man, and are all 
equally implicated. We have no desire to let any one 
be a scapegoat for the rest. If any punishment beyond 
that inflicted by General Pitcher be imposed upon us, we 
wish to bear it together ?” 

“ How is the first class esteemed ?” 

“Tt is considered by competent judges to be one of the 
finest they have ever had here. This little affair that is 
causing so much trouble is the first serious scrape in 
which we have ever been involved, and it would be very 
hard to come down on us so} severely as that report advises. 
I have always, ever since I can remember, had a strong 
inclination for the Army. Nor amI alone in so think- 
ing. Our class has first-rate material in it ; a wholesale 
expulsion would be very oppressive.” 
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“ What do you think will be the end of this *” 
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“A court of inquiry will probably sit, but it can 
learn no more chen aie is already public. The morn- 
ing after expelling the liars we were perfectly ready and 
willing to have told the whole story, for if there ever 
was a case in which it isright to do wrong that good 
may follow, this was surely one. Sometimes, you know, 
it is well to {go a little out of the way in order to ac- 


complish a benefit.” 
“Do you expect to be expelled ?” ee 
“Noone can tell what may be done. As I said, it 
would be very hard, but we shall have to submit to what- 


ever may happen.” ; 
“Some papers have assailed General Pitcher for what 


they call his lax discipline. Arethey correct?” 

“They are altogether wrong. General Pitcher is, in 
our opinion, the best superintendent the Academy has 
seen. He understands perfectly how to manage young 
men, and to combine strict observance of regulations with 
a kindness that, while obtaining perfect obedience, se- 
eures our hearty esteem.” 


REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

Our correspondent at Sitka, Alaska, writes, January 
9, 1871, that the following changes have been made in 
the revenue cutter service on the Pacific coast : 

Captain C. M. Scammon, detached from the command 
of steamer Lincoln, at Port Townsend, W. T., and or- 
dered east for examination. 

Captain James M. Selden, detached from command of 
Reliance, at Sitka, Alaska, and ordered east for examina- 


tion. 

First Lieutenant William C. Piggott, detashed from 
the Reliance, and ordered east for examination. 

First Lieutenant E. M. Gabrielson, detached from 
steamer Wayanda, at San Francisco, and ordered to as- 
sume temporary command of the Lincoln, at Port Town- 
send, W. T. 

First Lieutenant OC. L. Hooper, detached from the 
steamer Lincoln, and ordered to Sitka, Alaska, to assume 
temporary command of the Reliance. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas Mason, returned to duty 
on board the Reliance from duty at Portland, Oregon, in 
connection with the seizure of the schooner Louisa 
Simpson. 

Second Lieutenant George R. Bakeman, detached from 
steamer Lincoln, and ordered to steamer Wayandu. 

Third Lieutenant John Walker, detached from 
steamer Wayanda, and ordered to steamer Lincoln. 

Second Assistant Engineer John P. Cloyd, detached 
from steamer Lincoln, and ordered east. 

Surgeon L. H. Whitehouse, honorably discharged from 
steamer Lincoin. 

We have just received orders to take the Reliance to 
Port Townsend, W. T., for repairs. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Tae Country’s Minit1a.—Judging from the various re- 
porte received from the different State headquarters, it seems 
that the American people, as a body, utterly fail to recog- 
nize the necessity and advantages of the organization of a 
permanent militia. There are but few States in the Union 
that make any pretensions whatsoever to sustaining a com- 
pact, uniformed, and well-drilled militia ; and some of those 
that do show a militia on their books, fail to exhibit any 
respectable body of troops actually engaged in military ex- 
ercises. In a few of the large cities of the Union, prior to 
the war, partially successful attempts were made toward a 
systematic organization of a National Guard ; but these even 
were never properly sustained by the State government, and 
were held together mainly by social influences, and at the 
individual expense of the members. These semi-independent 
organizations were looked upon and termed by the public 
and press as ‘‘play soldiers;’? and their parades, in 
gorgeous uniforms, accompanied with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a peace footing, were more often the occasion 
of cheap jests than the development of any real interest in 
a volunteer State military service. When, at the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, these militia organizations showed that 
even ‘‘play soldiers’’ could render efficient service, there 
was a temporary expression of popular gratitude, and the 
jocose journals began to disouss the necessity of maintaining 
a militia, and its vast importance to the State. It was the 
prompt response of the militia to the call of the President 
that gave the most practical expression of the determination 
of the people to stand by their Government when. it was 
assaulted. It was the militia that led the van of volunteer- 
ing, and from its ranks came the experience in drill and dis- 
cipline which, with that of the Regular Army, officered the 
raw volunteers and utilized them as practical soldiers. But 
all this was soon forgotten after the war was over. At the 
outbreak of the Rebellion every one was distressed at the 
delays which the absence of a sufficiently large and drilled 
militia occasioned. Camps of instruction had to be estab- 
lished all over the country, the greater number of which 
could have been spared had a thorough National Guard sys- 
tem been actively working in every State of the Union, and 
the service, to a certain extent, made compulsory on every 
arms-bearing citizen. But to-day the trials of 1861 are for- 
gotten, and war seems so distant and peace so sure that the 
citizen, whether private or legislator, turns a deaf ear to the 
warnings of the military prophets and the lessons of experi- 
ence. The riot# in New York city in 1863 testified again to 
the advantage of a militia. In every large city there exists 

















to a greater or less extent a lawless and turbulent class, ever 
ready when ‘opportunity offers to outrage the laws for the 
sake of plunder. This class, as ample evidence has been 
heretofore given, is only kept down by the fear of an armed 
force of citizen soldiery, which within less than an hour’s 


notice could assemble and disperse them in short order. 
This class dread the bayonet and the bullet much more than 
the club of the policeman. The National Guard protects 
their property much more than most civilians imagine. It 
is a nucleus, a rallying point, for all law-abiding citizens 
when peril or social disorder impends. Yet the people have 
always failed, and still do fail, to properly appreciate the 
services of the National Guard; and even the very judges 
on their benches, and the press of the country, with but few 
exceptions, do all in their power to depreciate this organized 


citizen soldiery. 
In several States the National Guard has again, since the 


war, melted away into nothing; but it is encouraging to see 
of late indications of the birth of a better feeling with refer- 
ence to State military organizations. We discover that the 
authorities of a few prominent States have awakened to the 
importance of aiding, protecting, and perfecting their Na- 
tional Guard. Among these may be mentioned Pennsylvania, 
which has steadily inereased its National Guard forces. The 
report of the Adjutant-General of the State, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral A. L. Russell, for the past year shows a remarkable in. 
crease during the past four years. In 1867 the State force 
comprised only eight companies. It increased during that 
and the following year to 78, and during 1869 to 184, and 
now numbers 311 organized company commands, 31 com- 
pany organizations having for sundry causes been disbanded. 
The total effective force of the organization comprises 972 
commissioned officers and 13,984 enlisted men. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Rhode Island—in 
fact, the majority of the Eastern and Middle States—have re- 
cently become aroused to a more active interest in the National 
Guard. The different States have various systems of organ- 
ization, some of which will bear extensive changes. The 
State of New York has always preserved its system, and since 
the war it has gradually reduced its force, by which means 
its National Guard has been made on the one hand more 
effective, and on the other less expensive. The force now 
numbers some 20,000 men, and is mainly concentrated in 
and around the immediate vicinity of New York city, the 
First and Second divisions constituting more than half of 
the present State force. Its system of government is the best 
in the country, and should be the model for the other States 
of the Union. The State authorities are economical in its 
government, the National Guard costing less than $10 per 
man to sustain it. Economy quite so close as that which 
prevails at Albany we should not recommend as an example. 
The State appropriation is really too little, and unworthy 
New York’s great wealth. 

We have received the annual report of Brigadier-General 
John Roberteon, the Adjutant-General of the State of Michi- 
gan. General Robertson realizes the value of the National 
Guard system, and urges upon the State a proper organiza- 
tion and more liberality. We make a few extracts from his 
report, as forcibly expressing opinions which we should like 


to see more generally held by our State legislators : 

The militia is an element of government, recognized in the 
constitution of our State, and acknowledged by the people 
of the commonwealth in their enactment of laws for its gov- 
ernment, and for the collection of taxes for its maintenance. 
This being the case, it may well be asked: Why is it not a 
power in the State, instead of a myth, as it now is? Why is 
it not fostered as a policy of the State? Why does it not 
receive a fostering care approximate to that extended to 
other institutions, and in keeping with the fund provided by 
law for that purpose? And why is it not efficient and avail. 
able for its legitimate work? It is unquestionably charge- 
able at this time to a lack of a liberal State policy in relation 
thereto, involving a want of the necessary pecuniary aid 
which it requires to give it life, efficiency, and permanency, 
and to make it what it was intended, and should be—the great 
bulwark of our State and nationaldefence. This aid can only 
be reached by obtaining such due consideration of the sub- 
ject at the hands of the Legislature as will secure the adop- 
tion of some more liberal legislation in relation thereto. 

It has been fully demonstrated during the late civil war 
that a well organized and equipped militia is of the utmost 
importance not only to the General Government but to a 
State itself, being relied upon as the main national defence 
against foreign invasion and civil war, and to defend the 
State against hostile attacks on its borders, to maintain the 
enforcement of its laws when necessary, and to guarantee 
the peace and protect the lives and property of its people. 
Therefore, it is unquestionably the interest of the State of 
Michigan to be prepared promptly and successfully to meet 
emergencies of that nature, by a complete enrollment and 
organization of its militia, and by maintaining a small, ac- 
tive force of State troops, well armed and equipped, ready for 
service on the shortest notice possible. 

On the outbreak of the recent Rebellion few States were 
in a condition to render much service to the Government by 
their militia, and the greater proportion of them not any. 
This condition of affairs arose from the defectiveness of their 
militia system, and the little attention that had been given 
to the proper organization of the State militia or State 
troops. 

Yet, what little had been done in this respect proved to 
be of infinite value to the Government, as it is generally 
conceded that to the organization of State troops the nation 
was indebted at that time for the safety and preservation of 
its capital, The non-effective condition of the militia of the 
various States was, to a certain extent, excused by the coun- 
try, for the reason that there had been but little, if any, in- 
dications of a foreign war for a long period of years, and a 
rebellion against the Government had not been thought of. 
Hence, the States had been unthinkingly lulled into a state 
of security, although unwarranted in history. 

By the inauguration of the Rebellion, and during its 
progress, however, that idea of security has been fully ex- 
ploded, and a lesson has been taught by experience, and at 
a great cost, that it is necessary in peace to prepare for war, 
and that this maxim should be adhered to at all times. As 
it is questionable how far States will be held excusable here- 
after, in view of the General Government trusting and de- 





nding upon them for action and preparation in this matter, 
i pot found ready on all occasions and under all ciroum- 
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stances to respond to the call of the country, with their 
proportion of well organised and equipped militia for the 
defence of the nation, it behooves them to give. their atten- 
7 - — matter. 

ndoubtedly many of the States will be prepared, but 
should any be found deficient in this respect in any future 
contingency, it will place them, as States, in a very unfavor- 
able position before the country and the world—one in which, 
it is hoped, Michigan will not be found, as she can ill afford 
to lose her deservedly high reputation acquired during the 
past struggle by any failure on her part of this description. 


The entire militia of Michigan now consists of four com- 
panies of infantry, organized as State troops, viz. : The De- 
troit Light Guard of Detroit, Porter Zouaves of Ann Arbor, 
National Guard of Detroit, and Adrian Light Guard of 
Adrian. They are in good condition, well drilled, and disci- 


plined. 
We hope to hear that in still other States than those we 


have mentioned the militia is receiving the attention it 
deserves. Now is the time to bring it up when all the world 
watches with envy and admiration the irresistible power of 
the splendid military system of Prussia. 

Various Irzms.—* Recruit,” Fort D. A. Russell, W. T., 
writes : ‘‘ In the form for battalion inspection, as laid down in 
Upton’s Tactics, at the command ‘Officers and sergeants to 
the front of your companies, march,’ sergeants are direct- 
ed to place themselves in one rank four paces in advance of 
their respective companies and from right to left in order of 
seniority. Does the order of seniority mean for the first ser- 
geant to take the right and the next ranking sergeant next 
to him, and so on to the left of the company? Or does it 
mean for the second ranking sergeant to take his place at 
left of the company, asin line of file closers?”’ The Tactics 
are explicit enough on this point to make the question un- 
necessary. Sergeants should form from right to left in 
order of seniority, 7. ¢., first sergeants on the right, then the 
next ranking sergeant, and so on towards the left.cccccers 
The ball of the General William M. Tweed Association held 
at Irving Hall on Tuesday evening last, was attended by a 
large delegation of the ‘‘ Morning Glory Club,” composed of 
prominent officers of the First division......Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Camp of the Twenty-second Infautry hes tendered his 
resignation. The regiment can ill afford to jose so efficient 
an officer, and we announce his resignation with much re 
gret......The ‘‘ Yard” false imprisonment case, after many 
postponements, is again announced to come up before Judge 
Barnard, at the Supreme Court Chambers, on Monday 
next. These postponements have been occasioned by the 
illness of General Craig, the Judge-Advocate General, who 
for some time past has been confined to the house, 
There is no intention of dropping the matter, as these 
many delays have led many to  belleve .socsss.Col- 
onel William J. Irwin, the well known and competent 
assistant adjutant-general of the Eleventh brigade, Second 
division, N. G. S, N. Y., has tendered his resignation be- 
cause of continued ill health. Colonel Irwin has been one 
of the most faithful members of the National Guard for al- 
most a lifetime; was a graduate of Shumway’s class in the 
Seventh, and has filled well and in rotation every position up 
to thé time of his resignation......The adoption of @ full dress 
uniform by Brigadier-General Varian and staff, Third bri- 
gade, First division, is, to say the least, a progressive step. 
But do swallow-tail coats look well on mounted officers? For 
the parade give us the soldierly blue cloth frock coats, out en 
regle. There is nothing like these for either staff or line..... 
The appointment of J. C. F. Deecken as assistant commissary 





of subsistence on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, de- 
tailed for duty in the Fifth regiment, is in accordance with 
paragraph 33 of the Military Code. The term of office is 
during the term of the Commander-in-Chief, like the other 
positions on the staff, and this officer is subject to his orders 
alone, although acting on the staff of the regimental com-~- 
mander. Now that this appointment has been announced, 
we expect a perfect rush will be made for Brigadier-General 
Steinway, the Commissary-General of Subsistence, by all re- 
gimental commanders, and the Governor will soon find that 
he has a small army of followers having the rank of captain. 
Mr. Creamer has introduced into the State Senate a bill 
We trust 


seeeee 


to provide a parade ground for the First division. 
it will be passed. 

DRILu oF THE THIRTEENTH InFantRy.—The right wing of 

this command, comprising Companies B, E, F, I, and K, 
assembled at the State Arsenal, Brooklyn, on Wednesday 
evening last, for drill and instruction. The wing was 
divided into six commands, having a frontage of eight files 
each. Colonel Mason, the regimental commandant, was 
assisted during the drill by Lieutenant-Colonel Briggs and 
Adjutant Richards, and the movements executed comprised 
in part those contained in Upton’s School of the Battalion, 
part IV. This was the second appearance of this wing at the 
arsenal, and, everything considered, the drill was eminently 
successful. There were errors—was there ever a drill with= 
out them?—but none of a very grave nature. Our space 
does not allow of the details we would wish, but we cannot 
close these hasty remarks without paying a handsome tribute 
to the vast improvement in the general steadiness of the 
regiment. 
Wasaginaton’s Bintapay.—While regrettingthat a united 
gathering of the First division of the New York National 
Guard on the 22d is not feasible, we note with pleasure that 
a number of organizations in this and the Second division 
propose celebrating the anniversary in = way becoming the 
name and day. 


The Sixth Infantry, Colonel Sterry, whose progress gee 
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cently has been unprecedented, will formerly inaugurate its 
new armory, located in Tamuiany Hall, Fourteenth street. 
Invitations of a ‘‘ gorgeous ’’ description have been issued 
bearing the portrait of the regiment’s gallant commander, 
and the entertninment promises to be of a happy and generous 
character, in keeping with the past social gatherings of the 
te Big Six.” 


On the same evening the Seventy-first Infantry will inau- 
gurate its new armory (formerly the Thirty-seventh’s), lo- 
cated at the corner of Broadway and Thirty-fifth street. 
This armory, like that of the Sixth, is not finished or entirely 
ready for regimental purposes, still the members have chosen 
this as ‘a fitting occasion for formerly taking possession of 
their new home. The entertainment will be of the usual 
character, promenading and dancing. The ‘‘ American 
Guard” are well up in these and other matters. 

Company B (Washington Guard), Twelfth Infantry, Cap 
tain Banta, will celebrate the anniversary by a hop at the new 
regimental armory (Everett Rooms), Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth street. 


The Eighth Infantry, Colonel Scott, will assemble in full- 
dress uniform on this evening at the State Arsenal, on which 
occasion Mayor Hall, it is announced, will present the regi- 
ment, on hehall of the city of New York, with a handsome 
stand of colors. 

Company I of the Forty-seventh will, we learn, give an 
entertainment at the regimental armory, Brooklyn, E. D., 
on the 22d inst. 

The Eleventh Infantry, Colonel Funk, will parade in full 
uniform, February 22, in commemoration of the anniversary. 
General orders directs every member to bring his overcoat 
tothe armory. Line will be formed at 1 o’clock P. m. on 
Great Jones street, right on Lafayette place. Field and 
staff officers will report (mounted) to the commandant at 
Irving Hall at 12:30 r. m. sharp. 


Tamreenta Inrantry,—This we!l-known command, Col- 
onel Mason, has issued very handsomely printed invitations 
for its annual reception at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on the evening of the 21st instant. The annual gatherings 
of this regiment are among the most enjoyable of any given 
in Brooklyn. The members have that happy art of making 
all who attend their receptions, be they strangers or friends, 
entirely at ease, and the gratified participants in a delight- 
ful occasion. The high standard of the regiment is a guaran- 
tee of the selectness of its entertainments; and its harmo- 
nious working for years past has rendered its name famous 
among the regiments of the National Guard and the officers 
of the Army, as an organization that never does things by 
halves, Among the many regiments invited to attend the 
Washington “ New Pavement ’’ carnival was the Thirteenth; 
and we learn on good authority that, in addition to the in- 
vitation on the part of the managers, General Sherman par- 
ticularly requested that Colonel Mason and staff be his 
guests during their stay. The general was especi ally 
pleased with the Thirteenth, and its attentions on the oc- 
casion of his attending the regimental ball last year, and, 
like any true representative of the regular service, he never 
forgets the unostentatious courtesies done and due a gentle- 
man andasoldier. Under the circumstances it is unfortu- 
nate that Colonel Mason and his staff cannot avail them- 
selves of so hospitable and tempting an invitation. 


Howitzer Battery, Ereventa Briagant.—This battery, 
is ordered to assemble in fatigue uniferm (white gloves) at 
the State Arsenal, Portland avenue, Brooklyn, on Monday 
evening, February 20, at 8 o’clock, for special drill. The 
following non-commissioned officers have been elected : 
Charles K. Strong, first ’sergeant, vice T. E. Richardson, re- 
signed; Edward J. Anthony, sergeant, vice C. K. Strong, 
promoted; Louis G. Dalby, sergeant, vice C. C. Veber, re- 
signed ; William N. Stebbins, first corporal, vice L. G. Dal- 
by, promoted. The drill above noted will be followed by a 
social concert, the music for the ocoasion being under the 
direction of Prof Ebens, leader of the Seventy-first re- 
giment band. It is said the professor proposes introducing 
some choice selections on the occasion, and, as this will be 
the debut of himself and band in the City of Churches, he 
will endeavor to justify expectations. We therefore advise 
Messrs. Papst, Conterno, Connor, and all the other musical 
critics of Brooklyn to be in attendance to listen to the sweet 
strains to be evoked by the ‘‘ American Guard’s’’ new band. 
The concert will be followed by a social dance. There is 
one thing we would suggest to Captain Beebe, and that is 
to make this ‘‘ special drill” ofshort duration, as the majority 
of the spectators on these occasions much‘prefer the quadrille. 
We do not think it a good plan, generally speaking, to have 
too; many good things at oue time ; therefore, except on spe- 
cial océasions, we never feel like encouraging the mixture of 
a drill, concert, and dance on the same evening. The result 
of the. first is generally marred and unappreciated bythe 
anxiety for the last, be the organization ever so proficient. 
The object of this gathering is, as a circular to the mem- 
bers states, ‘‘ to increase the interest of the members of this 
organization dnd to promote social feelings therein.”’ The 
battery, in one way or another, has been particularly un- 
fortunate ‘uring the past year. Soon after the promotion of 
its forthe: commander to the staff of General Woodward, 
Captain William H. H. Beebe, the present commander of 
the battery, had the misfortune to break his leg. This 
rather discouraged the men, as the other officers of the com- 
gnand lacked the proper experience for the management of 





80 well-drilled an organization. The battery therefore began 
to retrograde, and great apathy was apparent among the 
members until at last Colonel Beebe of the Second division 
staff, and their former commander, again took hold of the 
battery temporarily, intending to resign his staff position if 
necessary rather than see his old command lose ground, after 
having won so splendid a name throughout the National 
Guard. Under the supervision of Colonel Beebe the bat-~ 
tery again began to thrive and assume its wonted appear- 
ance and efficiency, when, just at this time, singularly 
enough, Colonel Beebe fell and sprained his ankle, incapaci- 
tating him for several weeks. In the meanwhile, Captain Beebe, 
the battery commander, had recovered sufficiently to again 
assume command, and now, under his administration, the 
brave little battery is well manned and in a prosperous con- 
dition. We trust all are now able to stand on their “‘ pins,’’ 
and that nothing will again happen to check the continued 
and triumphant progress of the Eleventh brigade Howitzer 
Battery. 


TWENTY-SECOND Ixrantry.—The wings of this regiment 
are ordered to assemble at the armory in fatigue uniform for 
battalion drill as follows: Right wing, Companies D, A, H, 
and C, February 24, March 17 and 31; left wing, Companies 
F, I, G, B, and E, February 17, March 3, 24, and April 6. 
Assembly at 7:45 Pp. m. Until further orders from these 
headquarters no persons except officers of the regiment and 
members of the companies drilling will be allowed upon the 
floor or in the galleries during the hours of drill on the 
above-mentioned evenings.’ 


Seventy-First Inrantry.—Sergeant George Garrison, 
Privates John H. Bishop, Louis Denier, George W. Laforge, 
Jefferson Laforge, and John H. Barnett, to date November 
7, 1870; Michael Harris and Charles Thompson, to date 
January 3, 1871, have been dropped from the rolls of Com- 
pany G on account of removal from district ; also Privates 
D. M. Hubbell, C. R. Leonard, and A. L. Tieman, to date 
November 28, 1870; Privates M. B. Stagg and W. E. Rache, 
to date January 3, 1871. 

The following have been discharged by reason of expira- 
tion of term of service: Corporal R. A. Blackwood, Company 
G, December 12, 1870; Sergeant A. J. Cunningham, Com- 
pany A, January 16, 1871; Sergeant Harvey Mitchell, Com- 
pany F, January 10, 1871; Corporal A. B. Halstead, Com- 
pany H, January 16, 1871. Privates Henry J. Davis and 
David Swayne of Company @ have been expelled. A full- 
dress inspection of this command, Colonel Harry Rockafellar, 
occurred at the arsenal on Thursday evening. 


Twenty-THIRD InrFANTRY.—A court-martial is ordered, 
to consist of Lieutenant-Colonel S. H. Farnham, for the 
trial of all delinquents in this regiment. The court will 
convene at the regimental armory February 21, at 8 o’clock, 
p.m. Rufus F. Zogbaum is announced as left general guide, 
vice Bragg, ‘promoted. Rank January 16, 1871. On the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month Major J. N. 
Partridge will be at headquarters to examine recruits. Com- 
mandants of companies will be held responsible that recruits 
do not'appear in the ranks before having passed satisfactoryex- 
aminations before Major Partridge. The following cempanies 
are ordered to assemble in fatigue uniform at the arsenal, 
Portland avenue, for battalion drill, viz. : Right wing, consist- 
ing of Companies A, I, G, and E, February 21 ; left wing, 
consisting of Companies B, C, K, D, and F, February 24. 
Roll call at 7:46 P. M. 


Firta Inrantry.—The band and field music of this com- 
mand, under the control respectively of J. G. Otto, leader, 
and Charles Berchet, drum-major, on Monday evening 
next give a concert and exhibition in drum—beating at the 
regimental armory, Hester street. It strikes‘us very forcibly 
that the Fifth is remarkably quiet this season. We hear of 
none of those festive gatherings which were wont to enliven 
the eastern portion of the city, and whose chief characteris- 
tics were genuine German sociability and enjoyment. Has 
the war in Europe affected the spirits of our German 
friends ? 

This regiment is ordered to assemble (by wing) at the State 
Arsenal in fatigue uniform as follows: Right wing, eom- 
prising Companies F, D, K, I, and E, February 23; left 
wing, comprising Companies B, A, H, C, and G, February 
24. Line will be formed at 8 o’clock P. m. precisely on each 
occasion. Captain Geissler of Company K is directed to de- 
tail one corporal and two privates on the 23d inst., and Cap- 
tain Lausen of Company H a like detail on the 24th inst. 
Major Henry T. Allen, First Lieutenant Henry Otto, and 
First Lieutenant Adam Eidenwald have resigned. The or- 
ders announce that John C. F. Deecken, assistant commissa- 
ry of subsistence, with rank of captain, has been commission- 
ed. Isaac Weyman has been appointed commissary sergeant, 
vice Hermann Koehler, elected second lieutenant in Compa— 
ny C. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 


Massacuvusetts—MaJsor-GeneRAL Butter v. CaPrain 
Baxter.—A controversy has arisen beteen Major-General 
Benjamin F. Butler, commanding First division Massachusetts 
National Guard, and Captain Baxter, a member of the 
same division, relative to orders emanating from Gener#! 
Butler on the occasion of the encampment of the State forces 





directed that the artillery should be massed when the divi- 


at Concord, Mass., last September. The division commander 


sion line was formed, and placed one of his staff officers in 
command to act as chief of artillery. This was resented by 
Captain Baxter, the senior commandant of the artillery, as a 
reflection on his competency, and he therefore forwarded his 
resignation, stating the reason to be that ‘‘during the re- 
cent encampment at Concord; the commanders of batteries 
were informed in general orders from division headquarters 
that whenever a division line was formed the artillery 
would be massed, and be under the command of one of the 
division staff; ‘and, contrary to military custom, the said 
commanders were ordered to report to a staff officer for duty 
under him. These orders I duly obeyed. It therefore ap- 
pears to me that I, as senior officer of ‘five batteries, bave 
been considered unfit for the position held by me.’’ In for- 
warding this resignation General Butler accompanied it with 

an elaborate criticism, in which he remarks upon the cap- 
tain’s claim to nine years’ connection with the militia, and 
declares that the present is his thirty-first year in the mi- 
litia, ‘‘ from carrying a musket on my shoulder to the posi- 
tion I now hold.’’ He states that the batteries were brigad- 
ed because there was danger of their getting mixed with in- 
fantry or division line, and claims that it has been the cus- 
tom in the Army, especially during the late war, for the inde- 
pendent batteries to be massed, and ‘‘for the commanding 
officer to appoint a chief of artillery who should serve on his 
staff, and who should give orders as from him, the general, 
because all orders emanating from a staff officer are orders 
from the general himself.’’ The highest officers, General 
Butler says, report to a staff officer; and even in the ‘pre- 
sent militia, he implies that a brigadier-general reports to a 
staff officer. He did not appoint a staff officer to command 
the cavalry companies which were massed, simply because 
he had no cavalry officer of experience on his staff, but states 

that no disrespect to Captain Baxter was thought of, and no 

reflection on his abilities was intended. And, in summing up 
his statement, General Butler argues that Captain Baxter 
has no foundation for grievance in law, custom, or fact. He 
therefore refuses to approve the application for discharge 

for the reasons assigned. The General then states that one 
reason for appointing a staff officer was to insure promptness 
in reporting upon division field, and claims that Captain 
Baxter was late on two occasions in reporting. He agrees 
that the captain had excuses, one of which was that he had 
not received the orders in season, but says promptness, not 
excuses, were wanted. After putting thie and that together, 

the General decides to approve the application for discharge, 
and acts accordingly. 

The Governor replied to General Butler’s argument at 
length, and returned disapproved the application for a dis- 
charge. The letters of General Butler and Captain Baxter 
were reviewed, and the Commander-in-Chief says it was cus- 
tomaryin the Army to give the senior officer command ; but 
this was provided for by special statute not applicable to the 
Massachusetts militia, and in the absence of any analogous 
provision in our laws, and in this case where the Articles of 
War do not apply, the action of General Butler cannot be 
considered as conclusive that Captain Baxter was deemed 
unfit for duty as asenior officer. If it was meant by the 
orders to put the battery commanders under the actual in- 
dividual command of an aide-de-camp, as they seem to have 
been understood by Captain Baxter, there could be no doubt 
that the orders were very unusual ones, to say the least. 
If, on the contrary, it was meant simply that the battery 
commanders should report to the aide-de-camp to receive the 

orders, through him, of his chief, as General Butler explains 
them, they were nothing unusual. The Governor thinks 
that, if Captain Baxter had been guilty of the charges of de- 
lay in obeying orders, it was General Butler’s duty to bring 
formal charges against him for these alleged offences, so that 
he might have an opportunity to meet them; and, as theal- 
leged offences appear to be the only cause for the approval 
of the application by General Butler, the Governor returns 
it disapproved. 


Rove Istanp.—The famous Providence Light Infantry, 
Captain Dennis, give a military and civic reception at How- 
ard Hall, Providence, on February 22. The fair fame of 
this organization is an established fact, and its receptions in 
years past have always received the attention of the elite and 
beauty of Rhode Island’s capital. As the most pleasant re- 
lations exist between the Light Infantry, the members of 
the Twenty-second, and other regiments of the First division 
of New York, a large delegation from this city may be ex- 
pected at the ball. Thecards of invitation are handsomely 
designed, and the whole management will doubtless be in 
perfect keeping with the well-known reputation of the com- 
pany; and as to the reception of guests—well, we believe 
only Rhode Islanders understand these matters. 


W. C. ROGERS & (C0., 


STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 
Speclalty—Military Blank Forms and Documents printed 
order, at reasonable prices. 
Descriptive Books 
Endorsement and Memorandum Books, 
Consolidated Report Book 
Court-martial Books, Sergeants’ Koll Booka. 
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